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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencics, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed ol 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems-in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication, 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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NEW and AUTHORITATIVE 
McGRAW.-HILL BOOKS 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


By MILTON E. HAHN and MALCOLM 8. MacLEAN, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 312 Pages, $4.75 


A carefully revised, improved, and fully up-to-date edition of the authors’ GENERAL 
CLINICAL COUNSELING, Covers both the knowledge and the skills necessary for 
the practice of counseling psychology. A combination of the “why” and “how” of 
counseling psychology ... presenting an insight into trait and factor, personality, 
learning, and perception theories, into group dynamics, and statistical orientations as 
well ... all requiremente for effective practice. Attention is given to principles and 
the ethical code of the American Psychological Association. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City Colleges. Fourth edition. 457 
Pages, $4.50 


This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and 
in their realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist 
them during their educational, vocational, and personal planning and adjustment 
during college years and beyond. It deals with all the various aspects of personal 
services that may be considered and studied in groups individually as a complement to 
or in coordination with counseling. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


ey PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 Pages (text edition), 
3.00 


A sympathetic treatment of the inevitable adjustments which the student must make 
when he moves from high school to college with its intensified social and scholastic 
competition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on the experiences of more 
than a thousand students. All persons interested in these transitional problems of 
teenagers will find this stimulating reading. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By HERBERT SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling Service, University of Buffalo. 
346 Pages, $4.75 


This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with 
the fundamental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The 
covers practical and theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with 
adolescents and adults. The author discusses the psychological forces that prompt 
the client to seek vocational help, difficulties encounte may in entering counseling wor 
the counseling process itself, the role of the counselor and his psychological needs, and 


the ending phase. 
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LATEST ON SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Going up and up: Biggest domestic emergency in USA today 
is problem of providing for education of our burgeoning youth 
population. Today one out of every four Americans is enrolled in 
school (not counting private commercial schools). Commissioner 
of Education has announced that public and private schools and 
college enrollment in continental USA is now 39,557,000 students, 
topping last year's figure by 1,657,000. Ten years from today 
total enrollment is expected to be about 51,502,000. 

Elementary: Elementary schools boosted their registrations 
by 1,300,000 to all-time high of 29,038,000. Further jump of 28.6 
per cent is expected in next decade. 

Secondary: High schools increased their enrollments by 
258,000 to new total of 7,680,000. Further increase of 60.2 per 
cent is expected in next decade. 

Higher education: Increase in colleges and universities is 
99,000 over last year, bringing total to 2,839,000. Further 
increase of 44.3 per cent is charted for next ten years. 

Facilities problem easing: Construction of new facilities 
is proceeding somewhat faster and deficit is being overcome. 
Assuming one new classroom is needed for each 25 additional 
pupils, we must have 62,300 new classrooms to take care of current 
school enrollment. If ratio is one to 30, 52,000 classrooms over 
last year are needed. Number of new classrooms scheduled for 
completion for public schools during 1954-55 school year was about 
60,000, with about five to ten thousand built for non-public 
schools. Some of these classrooms can't be used for increased 
enrollment because they're needed to replace classrooms lost 
through fire, flood, obsolescence, and to reduce overcrowding. 

Teacher shortage still critical: According to National 
Education Association, present shortage of qualified school teach- 
ers is 141,300. Number of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers in public and non-public schools is now about 1,115,700. In 
calculating teacher shortage, no provision was made for extra 
teachers to reduce present overcrowding or to enrich curriculum. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY ON WAY 


World's jobs to be classified: International Labor 
Organization aims to complete international classification of 
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occupations in time for 1960 population censuses. Occupational 
data converted to common classification can be compared as between 
countries. 

How it's being done: Draft occupational classification di- 
vides world's occupations into nine broad or major groups, which 
are in turn subdivided into 71 minor and 170 unit groups. Every 
occupation will fall under one of these groups and will be desig- 
nated by a code number. International code system will help over- 
come problems of language, since a given occupational group can 
be identified by code number in any country. Code numbers can 
be further refined by any particular country wishing to do so, to 
pinpoint particular skills or specializations. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR MAJOR CITIES 


New BLS reports: Up-to-date facts on employment and earn- 
ings in leading occupations in each of 17 major metropolitan areas 
have been published by Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report on each 
area gives information describing work and duties of each occupa-— 
tion studied; numbers employed in occupations and industries; 
earnings and other benefits. 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

D. C.: Write for Occupational Wage Survey reports as follows. 
iaiia. 20c; Baltimore, 25c; Boston, 25c; Buffalo, 25c; Chi- 
cago, 25c; Cleveland, 25c; Dallas, 20c; Denver, 25c; Los 
Angeles, 25c; Memphis, 20c; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 20c; New York 
City, 25c; Newark-—Jersey City, 20c; Philadelphia, 25c; Port- 
land, Oregon, 25c; St. Louis, 25c; San Francisco-Oakland, 20c. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PROFESSIONS 


Information on 34 professions: Office of Education has 
published 317—page volume on education for the professions. Each 
chapter contains (1) brief description of the profession and its 
personnel; (2) description of development and current status of 
education for the profession; (3) statement about some problems 
in the particular field of professional education; (4) lists of 
schools where available and not excessively long. 

Tor sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

D. C.: “Price is $1.75 for paper, $2.75 for buckran. 


PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE SEEN 


Reports Dr. Howard Rusk: Though number of medical school 
graduates is increasing, shortage will continue. Number of gradu- 
ates has risen from 5,100 in 1940 to 6,800 in 1954 and is expected 
to reach 7,000 by 1960. Increase will result mainly from estab- 
lishment of new medical schools. But one out of every six physi- 
cians in this country is over 65, so that increase in number of 
graduates will be offset by deaths and retirements. Where will 
we get enough doctors to keep pace with expected population growth 
from current 165 million to 177 million by 1960? Number of physi- 
cians for each 100,000 population will be 133 in 1960 compared 
with 137 in 1950. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In National Manpower Policy 


ne Nationa, MAnrowrr CounciL was 

established at Columbia University in 
the spring of 1951 “to appraise continually 
the problems and policies bearing upon 
manpower utilization and to analyze and re- 
port thereon to policy makers and to the 
public, in order that current and future 
policies may rest upon a sound and scien- 
tific basis.” The Council is composed of 
16 distinguished citizens, with James D. 
Zellerbach as chairman, and is assisted by 
a research staff under the direction of Eli 
Ginzberg and Henry David. The Ford 
Foundation, which supports the Council, 
was led to establish the Council at Columbia 
University largely because of the long-term 
research program being carried on there 
under the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project. 

The Council has been concerned from 
the beginning with qualitative rather than 
quantitative aspects of the nation’s man- 
power. Its first report, on student defer- 
ment [//], emphasized that, “Our nation's 
security and its future welfare depend on 
the ways in which the skills and competence 
of its people are developed and utilized.” 
It has consequently turned a major share 
of its attention to the wastage of human 
potential. In A Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower [6], the Council 
stressed that less than half of those capable 
of acquiring a college degree enter college. 
The wastage caused by the underdevelop- 
ment of intellectual potential and, more 
particularly, by the poor utilization of those 
whose potential has been developed pro- 
vided the stimulus for a conference called 


Dovetas W. Bray is on the Staff of the National 
Manpower Council and the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project, Columbia University. Readers 
may obtain reports of the work of these organiza- 
tions by addressing the National Manpower Council. 
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by the Council on the utilization of scien- 
tific and professional manpower [9]. 

The Council has been convinced that 
vocational guidance has a key role to play 
in helping individuals develop their abili- 
ties to their maximum and in choosing oc- 
cupations in which their capacities will be 
fully utilized. Freedom of the individual 
to choose his occupation is an article of 
American faith. In a complex, highly 
specialized, and changing society, the indi- 
vidual needs help to make effective use of 
this freedom. 

The Council's most detailed considera- 
tion of vocational guidance has been in 
connection with A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power [7]. Following the publication of 
this volume, the Council sponsored a con- 
ference, the Proceedings of which will be 
available shortly, on the theme “Improving 
the Work Skills of the Nation.” Charles 
Odell of the Department of Labor prepared 
a background paper for this conference 
entitled “Vocational Guidance and the 
Skills of the Work Force” [8]. 

In A Policy for Skilled Manpower the 
Council made four recommendations in 
respect to developing a more effective pro- 
gram for vocational guidance. The first of 
these underscored the Council's conviction 
of the crucial importance of guidance. It 
recommended that: 

“State and local governments and boards 
of education recognize that the provision 
of essential educational and vocational 
guidance services is a major responsibility 
of secondary education by increasing sub- 
stantially and rapidly the funds and staff 
available for guidance and counseling pur- 
poses.” 

The Council's analysis and recommen- 
dations in respect to vocational guidance 
have been developed within a framework 
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that attempts to take into consideration the 
major trends in economic life and individ- 
ual development. An examination of this 
framework is necessary to understand the 
reasoning behind the Council's recommen- 
dations. The Council is, furthermore, con- 
vinced that vocational guidance can reach 
its maximum effectiveness if it proceeds in 
full awareness of these facts and principles: 

1. Our society is characterized by an ex- 
ceedingly rapid rate of change. Technolog- 
ical developments continually create new 
jobs and render old ones obsolete. Very 
great changes in the nature of employment 
may be expected with the forthcoming ap- 
plications of atomic energy and automation. 
Especially in the case of skilled and technical 
jobs, therefore, it is next to impossible to 
predict the specific job that a high school 
student may be called upon to perform as 
a working adult. 

Striking examples of the opening of un- 
expected job opportunities are seen in the 
case of groups who previously faced severe 
restrictions. The past decade has witnessed 
an ever-growing readiness to admit Negroes 
to better educational and job opportunities. 
More and more women are finding that 
paid employment occupies significant 
part of their lives, and more employers are 
willing to utilize women in professional and 
supervisory capacities. 

In these connections it should be men- 
tioned that the staff of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project is preparing a 
volume on The Development of Negro 
Potential (4), and the National Manpower 
Council has as its present concern the study 
of womanpower and will issue its findings 
and recommendations on this subject early 
in 1956 

2. Employers, when hiring young work. 
ers below the professional level, are far 
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more concerned with general qualifications 
than with specific skills. Most skilled 
workers acquire their skills on the job. 
Employers look for high school graduates 
with good intelligence and good ability in 
reading, writing, speaking, and arithmetic. 

3. Compulsory military training has now 
become a part of the life of most young 
men. Many spend more time there than 
in high school, and a significant number 
receive training in skilled and technical 
work. 

4. The opportunities for acquiring ad 
vanced education and training are expand 
ing and are frequently more readily avail- 
able than a young person or his parents 
anticipate. A notable example was the 
opportunity offered under the GI Bill after 
World War Il. The increased income 
many families have enjoyed in recent years 
has also made it possible for many more 
families to contribute to the further edu- 
cation of their children. 

5. Occupational choice is a developmen- 
tal process extending over many years. As 
emphasized in Occupational Choice [5], and 
in a previous article in this Journal [2], 
this process contains a large element of 
irreversibility; each choice restricts, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the range of future 
choices. The development of potential 
both as to the kinds and levels of ability 
developed also begins at birth and extends 
through the school years and beyond [/]. 


Goals of Vocational Guidance 


Because the development of individual 
potential and the arrival at an occupational 
choice are processes starting early in life 
and because the school plays a highly sig- 
nificant role in these processes, the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations in respect to guid. 
ance have been focused on that institution. 
They have, in other words, been concerned 
with “educational” guidance as well as 
“vocational” guidance. 


It occupies a key position 


The Council's recommendations are de- 
signed to implement what it believes should 
be the five objectives of guidance in the 
schools. 

1. A fundamental objective of voca- 
tional guidance must be to make young 
people aware of the need to give more 
deliberate thought to the problem of their 
occupational choice. Considering the fact 
that nearly all men spend their lives work- 
ing and an increasing number of women are 
also employed for most or many years of 
their lives, a surprising number of them fail 
to give any particular attention to their oc- 
cupational choice during their school years. 
As a result many fail to prepare ade- 
quately for work and later find themselves 
in less demanding and rewarding jobs than 
they otherwise might have had. 

2. Vocational guidance should help 
young people avoid early acceptance of 
overly modest occupational goals. At about 
the time of high school entrance many 
young people begin to drop out of school 
and many others who sit through their 
classes lose interest in their work. One 
reason is that they have never seriously 
considered where they are going occupa- 
tionally. If they could set themselves a 
realistically high occupational goal, school 
would become more meaningful. 

5. Young people should be discouraged 
from early commitment to curricula or 
courses that will prevent them from chang- 
ing or raising their occupational sights 
later in their educational careers. Partly 
because vocational guidance grew up in 
connection with the vocational education 
movement, some counselors make an effort 
to guide youngsters early into specialized 
curricula, Another factor is the pressure 
exerted on the schools by some parents to 
have their children specifically prepared 
for a job. Yet as technology changes, prepa- 
ration for a particular job today may prove 
worthless tomorrow. Furthermore, many 
employers consider the best preparation for 
a job to be a high school education stress- 
ing the fundamentals of effective communi- 
cation, at least elementary mathematical 
operations, and the ability to apply knowl- 
edge to the problems of life and work. 


And, as a recent Round Table on execu- 
tive potential and development has stressed 
[3], business emphasizes the importance of 
a college degree in hiring young people 
who might eventually reach the managerial! 
ranks. 

4. Vocational guidance should help a 
young person discover the opportunities 
available to him for education and train- 
ing. Many young people who desire further 
education after high school need help in 
selecting and gaining admittance to the 
right kind of school program. Many need 
information about costs and the possibili- 
ties of financial aid. More youngsters who 
do not intend to continue their education 
might do so if they possessed all the rele- 
vant information. 

5. A paramount objective of vocational 
guidance should be to motivate youngsters 
to get as much as they can out of their 
high school education. This objective will, 
of course, be promoted through emphasis 
on the other objectives just enumerated. 
Many high school students do not see the 
relationship between their studies and their 
future work. They do not understand that 
mastery of the fundamentals will be of 
value in nearly every job, in their military 
service, in gaining promotions, and in 
occupational flexibility. Their motivation 
for school is, therefore, frequently low, and 
the time they invest in secondary education 
largely wasted. 


What Vocational Guidance Is Not 


There are two well-known approaches to 
guidance that are ill-suited to maximizing 
the effectiveness of guidance efforts. One 
can be characterized as “psychotechnology.” 
The practitioner functions by utilizing a 
model in which eighth or ninth grade pupils 
who have taken a battery of tests are 
matched up in a gigantic calculus with the 
universe of jobs, each of which has been 
analyzed. The counselor's job, once all 
the information is in, is to advise the pupil 
to prepare for that job for which he appears 
best fitted. 

There are many difficulties inherent in 
this approach. It assumes a closed and 
static situation. It over-estimates the power 
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of tests and job analyses. It implies a 
known relationship between particular 
courses of study and occupational success. 
Finally, and not least important, it carries 
overtones of assigning individuals to 
courses and jobs in an authoritarian 
manner inconsistent with freedom of choice 
and individual initiative. 

This does not mean that tests have no 
part to play in guidance. They may be 
valuable in many ways, such as in reveal. 
ing ability that is not being used. But 
testing need not be elaborate; it is not 
feasible to attempt to assess minor factors. 
In any event, test results should be only 
one of the elements in a guidance program. 

The other way of practicing guidance 
which results in dissipating much of its 
effectiveness might be called “psycho- 
therapy.” Here the counselor devotes him- 
self to problems of over-all adjustment; he 
addresses himself to the “whole” student. 
He may feel that problems of adjustment to 
health, religion, recreation, and to family 
and friends are central to guidance. 

Some guidance workers are frankly not 
particularly interested in vocational guid- 
ance. Others hold that their goal is “vo- 
cational adjustment” but that it cannot be 
achieved unless the person is well ad- 
justed. Some may even hold that occupa- 
tional choice and adequate preparation for 
work will take care of themselves if the 
person overcomes personality defects. 

Such life adjustment counseling may be 
criticized from at least two points of view. 
One is in terms of its theoretical rationale. 
The other is to question how effective such 
attempts at psychotherapy can be. As to 
the first point, the conviction that soundness 
of occupational choice and preparation for 
work depend upon the level of total ad- 
justment is unwarranted. It is certainly 
true that on the average there may be more 
occupational choice problems among the 
poorly adjusted than among the well ad- 
justed. The correlation between the two 
conditions is, however, probably quite low. 
Many fairly disturbed people have pre- 
pared well for work, made appropriate 
occupational choices, and performed ex- 
cellently on their jobs; many well-adjusted 
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people have serious problems of occupa- 
tional choice. 

Even were total adjustment to be as im- 
portant in vocational guidance as some prac- 
titioners believe, there is considerable ques- 
tion whether counselors would be able to do 
anything about it. Some excellent analysts 
spend hundreds of hours with each pa 
tient, slowly, and not always completely 
successfully, helping them arrive at better 
adjustment. The secondary school coun- 
selor must be very optimistic if he expects 
to accomplish much in the limited time 
he can spend with a pupil. 


The Council's Recommendations 


The National Manpower Council's pri- 
mary recommendation on vocational guid. 
ance has already been noted. In it the 
Council emphasizes that vocational guid. 
ance is a major responsibility of the educa- 
tional system and that the funds and staffs 
now available to fulfill this responsibility 
are inadequate. 

The Council next recommended that: 


School officials use their guidance and counseling 
staffs primarily for vocational guidance purposes 
and, when expanded resources of staff and funds 
permit, also for counseling students with personal 
adjustment problems. 


In framing this recommendation the 
Council took into account the various issues 
outlined in the previous section of this 
paper. It was concerned with the fact that 
the importance of vocational guidance with- 
in the whole guidance movement is con- 
stantly declining, and it felt that the eflec- 
tiveness of vocational guidance may be en- 
dangered by the increasingly ambitious 
goals of the guidance movement. It was 
aware that very few school systems can 
afford to have a guidance staff large and 
expert enough to provide adequate voca- 
tional guidance and effective personal ad- 
justment counseling. It was convinced, 
furthermore, that the chances of success in 
vocational guidance are very much more 
assured than in a program of adjustment 
counseling. It therefore gave priority to . 
vocational guidance. 

The Council did not imply, in taking 
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this position, that vocational counselors 
should not be alert to signs of serious mal- 
adjustment in pupils who come to them. 
They should be; and the community should 
provide, either in the school system or else- 
where, for helping these extreme cases. 
Neither did the Council wish to discourage 
well-to-do school systems with excellent vo- 
cational guidance facilities from moving 
into a well-considered and well-staffed pro- 
gram of adjustment counseling. 

The Council's third recommendation was 
that: 


School officials make vocational guidance avail- 
able no later than the ninth year and have it con- 
tinue throughout the high school course, and that 
they assign to the classroom teacher major responsi- 
bility for helping the student to make sound educa- 
tional and occupational decisions. 


The first part of this recommendation 
may seem exceedingly modest in view of 
the tendency of a few school systems to 
start some form of guidance early in the 
elementary grades. This movement is not 
widespread, however, and the Council 
wishes to emphasize that vocational guid- 
ance is of limited help if it is conceived of 
only as an information and placement serv- 
ice offered when the student is about to 
graduate from high school. By that time 
educational choices will have been made 
that will condition the individual's whole 
occupational future. It is perhaps even 
more important that guidance be available 
at least by the time initial choices are being 
made, usually around the ninth grade. 

The second part of this recommendation, 
which assigns major guidance responsibility 
to the classroom teacher, is more contro- 
versial. It was the Council's conviction 
that at least some of the objectives of guid- 
ance could not be attained unless the 
teacher played a large role in the process. 
The guidance counselor, however excellent 
he may be, is limited in his contacts with 
the student. The teacher, on the other 
hand, is much more central to the student's 
education. Much guidance must be ac- 
complished in the course of teaching. En- 
couraging students to give serious atten- 
tion to the problem of their occupational 


choice, stimulating them to high goals, and 
motivating them to derive as much as pos- 
sible out of their high school education— 
these are certainly dependent in large meas- 
ure upon the teacher. 

The Council did not wish to imply by 
this recommendation that vocational guid- 
ance specialists are superfluous or that 
teachers could carry the entire guidance 
load. The teacher cannot be expected, for 
example, to add to his already heavy re- 
sponsibilities a detailed knowledge of the 
labor market, apprenticeship programs, and 
sources of financial aid for higher educa- 
tion. More and better guidance specialists 
are needed. The wise specialist will know, 
however, that he must seek to achieve many 
of his objectives through the classroom 
teacher. 

The Council's fourth and final recom- 
mendation was that: 


School officials take the lead in their communities 
to assure a vigorous cooperative effort, in which 
industry, business, labor, government, the armed 
services, and civic groups participate, to provide 
occupational information and other types of assist- 
ance essential for effective vocational guidance. 


No matter how excellent a school’s guid- 
ance program may be, its program will be 
more effective if it utilizes community facili- 
ties. The occupational adjustment of the 
population does not depend upon voca- 
tional counselors any more than the mental 
health of the population depends upon psy- 
chiatrists. All sectors of the community 
have their guidance obligations and can 
make contributions. These supplementary 
contributors reinforce the counselor's and 
teacher's efforts. Many adolescents are 
likely to pay more heed to a potential em- 
ployer or a representative of the Armed 
Services than they are to school personnel. 
As an example, a youngster might be much 
more likely to continue to pursue a broad 
general education rather than a specialized 
one in high school, and be more motivated 
to work hard at it, if an Army officer told 
him this would stand him in good stead 
during his military service. 

Although many sectors of the community 
can make a great contribution to voca- 
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tional guidance, they are not likely to do 
so on their own. A key task for the guid- 
ance movement is to stimulate these con- 
tributions and to integrate them effectively. 

These, then, are the recommendations of 
the National Manpower Council on voca- 
tional guidance. The Council believes vo- 
cational guidance has a great role to play 
in the necessarily complex solutions to man- 
power problems in a democracy. These 
solutions are dependent on contributions 
from the major institutions of the society— 
the family, the church, the school, industry, 
labor, the Armed Services, and government. 
Each of these institutions influences the 
individual and he, in turn, responds to 
each. Vocational guidance occupies a key 
position in that it can make a unique con- 
tribution to articulating these interrelation- 
ships. It can aid in solutions to problems 
while still ensuring that each individual 
continues to have the primary responsibility 
of determining his own choice of work and 
pattern of civilian life. 
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WORLD'S JOBS TO BE CLASSIFIED 


The International Labor Organization aims to complete an inter- 
national classification of occupations in time for the 1960 population 
censuses. Occupational data converted to the common classification can 
be compared as between countries. For some years the ILO has been 
seeking to secure agreement between countries on basic methods of occu- 
pational classification. Neil McKellar of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Canada, has been working on a tentative classification for use by 
ILO’s team of experts from various regions. His draft occupational 
classification divides the world’s occupations into nine broad or “major” 
groups, which are in turn subdivided into 71 “minor” and 170 “unit” 
groups. Every known occupation, of which there are many thousands, 
would fall under one of these groups, designated by a code number. 
Every category of occupation from architects to undertakers is included. 
This international code system would help to overcome problems of 
unalgage. A given occupational group could be identified by code num- 
ber in any country. 
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Counseling Youth for Military Service 


ROBERT S. CLIFTON 


Our entire society has not yet taken proper cogni- 
zation of the fact that compulsory military service 
has become a fixed part in the life of most young 
men. 


Ti STATEMENT was made by Eli Ginz- 
berg at the opening NVGA session of the 
1955 American Personnel Guidance Associ- 
ation Convention in reviewing the major 
findings of the 1954 Report of the National 
Manpower Council.!- The implications for 
guidance are far reaching. 

Those of us in daily contact with youth 
of military age know that our young men 
are well aware of approaching military 
service; counselors as a whole recognize the 
fact; and a great deal of occupational in- 
formation on the separate military services 
is available and is put to use. What then is 
the problem facing counselors? What is 
the “proper cognizance” that needs to be 
taken in the field of guidance? 

Military Careers—-A Guidance Problem 

To answer this question, the focal prob- 
lem in counseling youth for military serv- 
ice must be viewed not only in terms of the 
individual's vocational choice but also in 
terms of the problem facing the Armed 
Services, and hence the nation, in obtain- 
ing career personnel. 

The reason more of our young men now 
spend more time in the Armed Services 
than in high school is that our nation to. 
day must maintain large and well trained 
forces indefinitely. No longer can we rely 
on small, expert military establishments. 
For the first time in our history we have a 
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peacetime draft. From the total pre-Korea 
strength of the Army, Air Force, Marines, 
and Navy of 1,460,000 men, a large number 
by pre-World War II standards, we are 
leveling off at about double that number. 
Yet we can still count upon only about 
1,000,000 permanent career personnel. 


President Eisenhower Expresses Concern 

That this situation is of critical import 
to the nation has been brought out by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In his message to the 
Congress on January 13, 1955, he summed 
up the situation as follows: 


To sustain our active forces at required levels of 
strength and efficiency, it is necessary to increase the 
present rate of voluntary enlistments, It is also 
necessary to induce volunteers, both officers and 
enlisted men, to continue in the service on a career 
basis in order to obtain maximum usefulness from 
the skills and leadership which are achieved after 
long and costly training. The increasing mechaniza- 
tion and complexity of defense forces make techni- 
cal skills and a wide background of experience vastly 
more important than ever before. 

Approximately | million enlisted men will become 
eligible for release from the military services during 
the coming year. Under present low re-enlistment 
rates, it will be necessary to replace about 800,000 
of these men. 

The investment in this skilled manpower is 
enormous. For example, it costs approximately 
$3,200 to put one man through the normal course 
of basic training. It costs an additional $2,000 to 
$5,000 to train a man in the typical technical skills 
that are so essential in the military system of today. 
It costs $120,000 to train a jet pilot. 

These are just a few indications of the expense 
associated with training alone. Moreover, the cost 
of equipment, transportation, and other items goes 
up as the rate of personnel turnover increases. 

While the high turnover in military personnel is 
costly in dollars, even more costly is the loss of ex- 
perience and operational efficiency which results 
from it. 
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Turnover Affects All Skill Levels 


The critical part of all this is that not all 
of these losses are the apprentices and the 
unskilled. Many are highly trained tech- 
nicians, specialists in electronics repair, 
aviation mechanics, pilots, submariners, 
atomic weapons experts, and above all our 
leaders—the experienced hard core of a 
modern fighting force. Visualize, if you 
will, the impact on a major civilian industry 
faced with a 60 per cent turnover of its 
personnel over a two-year period, many of 
them key personnel. 

The only real solution to this problem is 
to provide a strong base of career people, 
both in talent and numbers. Whose job is 
it to see that this is done? How can it be 
accomplished? 

For the individual to think seriously of 
a military career, there must be two realis- 
tic attractions: the opportunity to do some- 
thing useful and worth while; and the op- 
portunity to improve himself and his for- 
tunes. But these attractions, in themselves, 
are not enough. If he is to be firmly moti- 
vated, there must be two types of recogni- 
tion—recognition within the services and 
recognition by the public. 


What the Armed Services Are Doing 


Understanding these basic facts, the 
Armed Forces are exerting tremendous 
efforts to retain capable personnel already 
in the service. Listed below are some of 
these efforts: 

The first is in the area of efficient utili- 
zation of manpower. Individuals are much 
better utilized in accordance with their apti- 
tudes, their civilian and military training 
and experience, and their vocational moti- 
vation than at any prior time in our mili- 
tary history. The Armed Forces still may 
not have reached their true potential in 
this effort, but there’s nothing like a skilled 
manpower shortage in any organization to 


stimulate improvement of total manpower 
utilization. 

The second effort is in the field of career 
channeling and job placement. Tremen 
dous emphasis is placed upon career orien 
tation, aptitude testing, career counseling, 
and upon selection from basic military 
training for technical training and for 
initial duty assignments. These processes 
are not mere formalities. The value ol 
scientific personnel counseling and selection 
has become widely appreciated by all ele. 
ments of the Armed Services, particularly 
in relation to the work satisfaction and re- 
sultant morale of the individual. 

The third effort centers around recogni. 
tion of the individual. It is firmly believed 
that recognition of the individual is a day. 
to-day affair—that men must like the mili- 
tary way of life, and feel a sense of “be- 
longing,” if they are to become career per 
sonnel. Sincere attention is paid both at 
local and policy levels to the individual's 
problems, and to those of family life in the 
military, including housing and duty rota. 
tion. Many complaints of long standing are 
being corrected, or at least reasonably allevi- 
ated. 

The fourth effort concerns implementa. 
tion of career systems. All services have 
extensive career progression systems—and 
thousands of charts and presentations to 
prove it! Realistic implementation of 
career planning, as it really applies to the 
individual—and in a manner so that he 
knows what is going on—is a No. | priority 
project in each of the Armed Services. 

The fifth effort centers around re-enlist- 
ment programs. Each service has exten- 
sive programs which have in themselves 
started to improve the reenlistment rate. 
Once again it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the individual counseling approach is 
sound, practical procedure and not an un- 
military luxury. The facts to consider 
about military life and about civilian life 


The problem of retaining career personnel in our Armed Forces 


are presented on a fair and square basis, in 
an endeavor to aid each individual to 
make the choice best for him. It is further 
understood that no last ditch persuasive 
effort is the answer. Only quality and con- 
sistency of daily leadership actions can 
create and maintain a healthy re-enlistment 
climate. 

But these, and other efforts, by the Armed 
Forces will not of themselves be successful 
unless once again the attitude is created 
within our country that a career in mili- 
tary service is one of the most honorable 
professions, worthy of the best men, and 
vital to the continuing peace of the nation. 
There must be a general and genuine civil- 
ian appreciation of the individual's worth, 
of his importance, and of his tasks and ac- 
complishments as a military man. This 
must be reflected in the public’s attitude 
toward the serviceman and his problems, in 
order that the services will attract and re- 
tain the career talent they need. 

As of today, in almost every case, the 
Armed Services start under a handicap with 
each recruit—in so far as making a career 
man out of him. For example, the re- 
sults of a recent Navy survey, a 10 per cent 
sample of all enlisted personnel, indicate 
the enormity of this problem. These men 
were asked, “When you first enlisted, did 
you intend to make the Navy a career?” 
Only 17 per cent stated “Yes”; about 13 per 
cent were “Uncertain”; and 70 per cent 
answered they had had no intention of 
making the Navy a career. Yet all of these 
men were volunteers, not personnel in- 
ducted through selective service. 


What the Civilian Counselor Can Do 


What can or should be done about these 
problems by civilian counselors? What 
“proper cognizance” should be taken? 

Certainly it is not the place of civilian 
counselors to augment the recruiting forces 
of the Armed Services. But it does seem 
that there is tremendous need for civilian 
counselors to be fully aware of the military 
career problem, and to aid through their 
activities in passing this on to the general 
public. 


First, there is still need for complete 
recognition that all physically and men- 
tally able males face some military service. 
No vocational choice, or the mapping of an 
education or training plan to achieve it, 
can be realistic unless this basic fact is 
taken into account. 

Second, the one really valid argument 
that should be presented to the young men 
in our country is simply, but most impor- 
tant, that they are needed by the service, 
needed by their country. Unless a man’s 
underlying motivation upon entering mili- 
tary service is based upon a sense of duty 
and responsibility as a citizen, he is likely 
to become a problem not only to himself 
but to the service as well. 

Third, and most important, it is no 
longer enough to emphasize the fact that 
military training and experience, and edu- 
cation acquired in service, can supplement 
a civilian career plan. The Armed Services 
have become the largest single employer 
and trainer of skilled manpower in the 
country. Military Service is and can be a 
worth-while career in itself. 

Unless positive and realistic attitudes 
toward military service are fostered, count- 
less youths will continue. to hold negative 
and uninformed attitudes detrimental both 
to themselves and to society. It must be 
made evident that military service is part 
of the normal citizenship pattern and, that 
since it can be expected, it can be planned 
for, either in conjunction with a civilian 
life plan or as a career in itself. The main 
thing is to engender healthy attitudes to- 
ward military life and toward military 
careers. 


Armed Forces Policy——''Stay in School”’ 


The Armed Services themselves say to our 
young men, “Stay in school. Find out which 
military service you are best suited for. Pre- 
pare for it, rather than drift in or jump 
in unprepared just to get it over with.” 
Our modern Armed Forces require well 
trained minds and bodies, young men who 
have gained good control over fundamen- 
tals. Special value is placed upon training 
in mathematics, physical sciences, and voca- 
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tional subjects. It is not coincidental that 
these same requirements are voiced by in- 
dustry. 

In spite of the widespread and over- 
simplified impression that the military will 
use each man where it needs him to the 
exclusion of his personal desires, the fact 
is that pitifully few men entering military 
service have realistically prepared them- 
selves for service careers. The few that 
have—those who know what military classi- 
fication they want and who can show evi- 
dence they have studied and prepared them- 
selves for it—stand an excellent chance of 
performing the work involved in that mili- 
tary classification when they do enter the 
service of their choice. 


A National Effort Needed 


Counseling of youth for military service 
is not confined to school and college coun- 
selors. United States Employment Service 
counselors are likewise in a position to aid 
in this effort. Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable James P. Mitchell, speaking in 
March before the Research Council for 
Economic Security in Chicago, stressed the 
increasing shortages of skilled technicians 
in the Armed Services and the fact that the 
low military re-enlistment rate was a na- 
tional problem, desperately in need of at- 
tention outside of the military itself. The 
June, 1955, issue of the “Employment Se- 
curity Review” emphasizes the part of 
USES counselors in stressing the worth- 
while careers available in the military. In- 
cluded in this issue is an article “The 
Armed Services as a Career” by Gus C. Lee, 
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Office of Manpower Utilization, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel. 


Counseling Aids Are Provided 


The Armed Services have made, and will 
continue to make, efforts to provide current 
military occupational and career informa- 
tion for use by civilian counselors. At the 
present time the Army, Air Force, and the 
Navy are revising their Occupational Hand- 
books to make them more usable to civilian 
counselors. An increasing number of films, 
both on military counseling and orientation 
to military life, are becoming available for 
use by civilian sources. A long needed text 
and study guide, “Your Life Plans and the 
Armed Forces,” is scheduled to be distrib- 
uted by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in October 1955. Sponsors include 
the Michigan Secondary Schools Principals 
Association, The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (M&P) and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, as represented by 
the Military Interest Section. In addition 
assistance will be given by each Service 
wherever and whenever possible to pro- 
vide for tours of installations and for 
speakers to participate in Career Days, 
guidance workshops, and vocation insti- 
tutes. 

As President Eisenhower has pointed out, 
obtaining and retaining career personnel 
in our Armed Forces is a responsibility for 
our entire society, The “proper cogni- 
zance” to be taken by counselors must be 
based upon a thorough recognition of this 
national problem, 
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Techniques of 


IN-SERVICE COUNSELOR TRAINING 


BARBARA A. KIRK 


vue academic year 1952-1953, a 
study was undertaken to experiment 
with a limited number of techniques of 
in-service training for secondary school 
counselors and to determine those most 
effective and practicable. ‘Ten counselors, 
the entire counseling staffs of two schools, 
took part in the study; all levels of experi- 
ence and training were represented. 

A survey of the literature concerning 
techniques of in-service training indicates 
that very few studies have been undertaken, 
most of these being exploratory rather than 
definitive. Even those articles based on 
actual research give little indication of the 
effectiveness of the techniques used, since 
techniques of training can scarcely be evalu- 
ated prior to establishment of criteria for 
effective counseling itself. Despite this 
difficulty, some of the material describing 
the use of various techniques provided 
background for this study, as did other 
articles which express thoughtful opinion 
of what would constitute a sound training 
program. 

Among the more useful general sugges- 
tions were some included in a committee 
report (1950) on “In-Service Preparation 
for Guidance Duties” [3], stemming from 
a national conference on guidance. The 
necessity of designing in-service education 
for individual needs is clearly stated. The 
report points out that a training program 
cannot be considered a group procedure 
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exclusively, because many persons have 
needs which are not common to the group 
as a whole. The importance of identifying 
these needs is cited and the manner of 
identification discussed. 

In the literature, descriptions of more 
specific techniques of in-service training are 
not directed toward the secondary level. 
Berdie [/], for example, proposed weekly 
staff meetings consisting of panels and open 
discussions, together with individual super- 
vision and directed readings. Gilbert [4] 
suggests seminars, reading, mock counsel- 
ing, and supervised counseling. Other 
writers, such as Collins and Feder [2] pro- 
posed directed reading as a major method 
followed by discussion. 

A few experimental studies of technique 
deal with the indoctrination or training of 
faculty advisers at the college level. In this 
connection, Hardee [6] describes a three- 
day program for faculty at Florida State 
College, wherein use was made of lectures, 
demonstrations, question-and-answer ses- 
sions, and recordings of counseling inter- 
views. At Kansas State College, Gordon 
[5] used the group method, employing dis- 
cussion, role-playing, and live counseling 
interviews. After working with a group of 
graduate students, Hoppock [7] concluded 
that demonstration teaching of counseling 
was more effective and popular with stu- 
dents than question-and-answer sessions. 

The foregoing reports appeared to indi- 
cate for this study a program combining a 
variety of techniques, and emphasizing the 
case method of learning, although the term 
was rarely specified in previous studies. 
Three basic techniques were designed: in- 
dividual weekly conferences of counselors 
with the consultant, group meetings or 
seminars, and demonstration case work-ups. 
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The Individual Conference 


Individual conferences with the con- 
sultant were provided in order to deal with 
the counselor's special needs, to discuss con- 
fidential or personal matters, to supervise 
cases, and to appraise individual progress. 
Initially the individual conference was used 
as a method of orientation, and for the 
establishment of a working relationship. 
After this orientation, conferences had not 
been structured, since one of the main pur- 
poses of the study was to explore the needs 
of individuals, and an effort was made to 
respond to a stated need rather than to 
impose content. 

As a result, counselors appeared to do 
little planning in advance. At first they 
floundered, had difficulty seeing that prog- 
ress was being made, and failed to discern 
direction for themselves. Unaccustomed to 
operating in a permissive atmosphere, they 
had difficulty in assuming the kind of role 
they often expected their own counselees 
to assume. They found it difficult to be 
specific in stating what assistance they 
wanted. As the year advanced, however, 
they tended to shift from a relatively dis- 
organized approach, discussing recent prob- 
lems while they hunted for topics, to a 
fairly consistent emphasis on case dis- 
cussion. 

The degree to which the case method 
was used was one of the most significant 
aspects of the in-service counselor training 
program. The consultant, in initiating the 
individual conference method, had had no 
particular intent of stressing or even 
necessarily using a case emphasis, but may 
have influenced the choice of emphasis by 
asking for examples when a generality was 
posed. It is also possible that the counselors 
veered to the case emphasis because of their 
feeling that they had to come to the confer- 
ences prepared! 

Nevertheless, the individual conference 
progressed fairly regularly and remained 


the core of the program, carried through to 
the end by the counselors at one school. 
The other school group discontinued con- 
ferences on a regular basis at the end of 
April because of time pressures, and in 
order to step up experimentation with the 
third technique. 

By the end of the project, it had become 
clear that much time might be wasted 
through the use of a completely unstruc- 
tured approach. All of the counselors 
themselves asked for more structure. It 
was felt, too, that too much had been 
assumed regarding the background knowl. 
edge of most counselors. Conferences might 
have been utilized more effectively had the 
consultant had a more elaborate frame of 
reference. 


The Group Meeting 

As originally planned, group meetings 
were to be held every three weeks on a 
rather flexible seminar basis. The content 
of the meetings was derived from a survey 
of interests common to the participating 
counselors, and topics included organization 
and administration of counseling, tests and 
test usage, the use of occupational informa- 
tion, philosophical problems connected 
with counseling, professional relationships, 
and evaluation of the counseling pro- 
gram, 

Seven meetings were held during the 
academic year, the original plan having been 
altered in order to establish dates when all 
10 counselors would be free to attend. 
Even so, total attendance was never 
achieved. Some meetings were semi-social, 
for several resource people were included. 

Here, again, the group felt that a more 
structured program in these group meetings 
would have been welcome, to assure them 
of covering the area of guidance in an 
orderly way. While this attitude is cer- 
tainly a reflection of academic orientation, 
it was nevertheless a very real need, and an 
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outline would have provided the counselors 
with the security of structure they appeared 
to seck. With the group technique, as well 
as with the individual conference method, 
too much was originally assumed regarding 
the background knowledge of most of the 
counselors. With a limited basic knowledge 
of the field, counselors could not effectively 
utilize the seminar method. 

Despite some difficulties in carrying out 
this aspect of the program, the group meet- 
ing technique affords excellent instructional 
opportunities, in terms of discussing theory, 
exchanging views, disseminating general 
information, and instructing by demonstra- 
tion. One of the primary values was the 
interchange between the staffs of the two 
schools who, although the schools were only 
a few miles apart, had had essentially no 
prior communication. This method there- 
fore served as a morale builder by heighten- 
ing a sense of communality of effort and 
relieving the counselors’ feelings of being 
solitary performers. 


Case Demonstrations 


The demonstration case work-up was per- 
haps the most experimental of the tech- 
niques. Cases were to be selected on the 
basis of the student's need for assistance 
beyond the facilities of the school. This 
assistance might be clinical counseling or 
diagnostic work, enabling the counselor to 
continue. The training opportunity for 
the counselor would be in conferring with 
experienced, professional personnel to 
whom referral was made. Skill should be 
developed in selection for referral, in 
making the referral, and in continued 
counseling. 

Three referrals were made by each school 
to the Counseling Center of the University 
of California. Solicitation of cases from 
one school was made by the consultant be- 
cause the counselors felt they had not 
located any student they wanted to refer, 
and because as they increased their skill 
in counseling they preferred to carry their 
own cases under supervision, an attitude, 
of course, greatly to be encouraged. 

Three students from the other school 
were referred without solicitation; in all 


three cases, the students had a reputation of 
being troublesome to faculty, administra- 
tion, and counselors. 

One particular advantage accruing from 
this technique was the development of a 
general case conference, involving commu- 
nity agencies. Formerly, the school coun- 
selors had not established a mechanism for 
communication with these agencies. Intra- 
school communication was also fortified. 

If this method is to be used profitably, 
certain factors must be considered: cases 
should be referred early enough in the 
school year to permit them to be followed 
through; the person accepting the referral 
must be fully qualified and must have ample 
time to devote to the student, and to con- 
ferences with the school counselor and 
other persons interested or involved in the 
case; a case conference should be planned 
and held during the course of each case 
referral; every effort must be made to keep 
the school counselors from feeling that this 
practice will “show them up”; and special- 
ized professional personnel to whom re- 
ferrals are made need to be fully aware of 
the purpose of the referral and additionally 
have a training orientation. 

The case referral method serves to in- 
struct the counselor in methods of initiating 
a referral, of preparing the student for re- 
ferral, and of resuming a case after diagnos- 
tic testing or exploration. When only diag- 
nostic work has been done by the agency, 
this method is diffcult for the novice or 
insecure counselor because the prospect of 
resuming the case is anxiety-producing. 
Counselors in training would probably be 
more enthusiastic about this method if the 
referral agency would retain responsibility 
for the case until its completion, or if it 
were handled as a demonstration, with re- 
cordings or a one-way screen. In general, 
the more sophisticated the counselor, the 
more profitable this method of instruction 
becomes. 


Conclusions 
Although all these methods serve as a 
helpful base for a training program, a work- 


shop or a series of short workshops could be 
initiated to correct immediate and serious 
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shortcomings of preparation of counselors 
in the field. They should stress practicum 
training and might best concentrate on one 
aspect of counseling at a time until the 
counselors have achieved a degree of com- 
petence in each area. 

In this study, no effort was made to plan 
any weighting or emphasis on any one 
technique, since it was felt that if one aspect 
of the program was more useful than 
another the program would flow normally 
in that direction. As the project progressed 
throughout the year, there appeared to be 
fluctuating emphasis upon different tech- 
niques. Some degree of consistency de- 
veloped among the counselors in their use 
of various techniques, but consistency de- 
veloped at different stages in the two schools. 

All of the methods employed had value 
in relation to the extent of their use, the 
time or stage at which they were employed, 
and the individual needs of the participants. 
No one training technique is most effective 
for all counselors; the primacy of a tech- 


nique varies with the training, experience, 
and needs of each individual. A flexible 
and varied approach, governed by the active 
determination of the participants, appears 
most promising. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


To help offset the dangerous cutback in science teaching at the second. 
ary level—a basic cause for our critical shortage of graduate scientists— 
Shell Companies Foundation, Inc. is initiating a broad program of recog- 
nition fellowships for high school teachers of science and mathematics. 
Through the program Shell will underwrite summer seminars at Stanford 


and Cornell Universities for 60 teachers yearly. 


The Fellowship recipi- 


ents, chosen on the basis of merit, will receive travel allowances, all tuition 
and fees, living expenses on the campus and $500 in cash to make up for 
the loss of potential summer earnings. 

In announcing the program M. E. Spaght, Foundation president, ex- 
plained that studies have showed a rapid decline in the number of col- 
lege graduates entering the field of science teaching. Last year, according 
to surveys, American colleges turned out 47 per cent fewer high school 
science teachers and 51 per cent fewer mathematics teachers than in 1950. 

Mathematics, physics, or chemistry teachers with five years’ experience 


and known leadership ability will be eligible. 


In addition to teachers, 


also eligible are present heads of departments or supervisors with good 
background in mathematics, chemistry, or physics who previously were 
teachers. Final selection of the 60 will be the full responsibility of Stan- 
ford and Cornell, and requests for Fellowship applications should be sent 


to these universities. 
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Admissions and Retention Practices in 


College Programs of Teacher Education 


RUTH A. STOUT 


| WE BELIEVE that man is educable—and 
we should not be in the profession of 
teaching if we do not—then we must also 
believe in the selection of those persons 
whose intelligence, personality, and atti- 
tudes best fit them to teach effectively. Our 
desire to select the greatest possible num- 
ber of the highly capable students for the 
profession of teaching is not necessarily 
motivated by either selfishness or competi- 
tive spirit. Members of the profession and 
the public need to be aware that without 
enough effective teachers at all levels, we 
have an inadequate basis for the prepara- 
tion of students for all the other professions. 

We know but we often forget the im- 
portance of the schools to the very exist- 
ence of our democratic way of life. Who 
better than a highly intelligent, dedicated 
person, emotionally well adjusted, well 
prepared academically and professionally 
to understand children and youth, to im- 
part knowledge to them, and to help them 
develop skills and attitudes—who, better 
than such a person, is fitted for the impor- 
tant task of building citizens? 

On the assumption, therefore, that it is 
vitally important that prospective teachers 
be carefully selected, a study has been ini- 
tiated to determine the status of current 
selective procedures. The 785 institutions 
that completed both parts of a question- 
naire for a study of admissions and reten- 
tion practices in college and university pro- 
grams of teacher education represent 91 
per cent of all four-year institutions pre- 
paring teachers in the United States and 
the Territories which are accredited by 
regional accrediting agencies (or by state 
departments of education in cases where 


Rurn A. Stour is Director of Field Programs for 
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state teachers colleges are not under regional 
accrediting). 


The ‘‘Coast-fto-Coast’’ Pattern 


The brief opinionnaire appended to the 
questionnaire reveals a solidarity in belief 
which is heartening, even though actual 
practice is much less consistent. Eighty- 
three per cent of the respondents believe 
there should be selective admission to 
teacher education. More than 88 per cent 
think a workable program for periodic re- 
view of students can be set up and main- 
tained, many institutions indicating they 
are already operating such programs. Suc- 
cessful completion of course and honor 
point requirements is considered by more 
than three-fourths of the respondents to be 
only one of several requirements for ad- 
mission to student teaching, and by 65 per 
cent for certification. Between 20 and 30 
per cent of the respondents still think aca- 
demic achievement should be the primary 
(though not the sole) requirement. 

In terms of the effect on both quality and 
quantity of supply of teachers, only 47 of 
the 785 institutions believe it unwise to 
revise selective practices upward. A num- 
ber of these are institutions which already 
have high standards in operation. It is 
important to note the 37 per cent who urge 
that standards not be aliered until more 
nearly valid criteria for selection are devel- 
oped. A courageous 30 per cent advocate 
making admission standards more nearly 
comparable with those for other professions, 
irrespective of the effect on supply-demand 
ratios. 

Clear patterns are apparent in the identi- 
fication of the five most important criteria 
for use in selective admission and retention. 
An outstanding “first” is emotional stability 
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(N-674), with moral and ethical fitness 
(593), general intelligence (591), demon- 
strated ability to work with children (498), 
and professional interest and motivation 
(480) following in the order named. It is 
to be expected that 96 per cent of the insti- 
tutions would use as a criterion for recom- 
mendation for certification, satisfactory 
completion of general, special and pro- 
fessional education course requirements as 
set by the state. But in the light of the 
high percentage urging emotional stability 
as a first consideration, the actual use of it 
as a criterion for recommendation by not 
quite 49 per cent is disappointing. 

In comparison of grade averages of 
teacher-education students with those of 
students in other professional and pre-pro- 
fessional curricula, and with liberal arts 
students, only 0.5 of 1 per cent indicate 
teacher-education student averages lower 
than those of the other groups. Between 
11 and 14 per cent of the institutions lack 
adequate bases for comparison; another 14 
per cent report grade averages for teacher- 
education students higher than those of 
other groups, both professional and liberal 
arts. Two-thirds of the institutions report 
grade averages as about the same in the 
various groups. 

In spite of the high percentage of re- 
spondents who believe in selective admis- 
sion, approximately one-half the institutions 
permit a student to enter the teacher-edu- 
cation program if he has been admitted to 
the institution (and less than 10 per cent 
of all institutions have general admission 
requirements of graduation in the top third 
or better of the high school class). 


“Pressure Points”’ for the Student 
Personnel Staff 


Our concern here is chiefly with the func- 
tion of the student personnel staff in the 
selection and retention process. These 
activities seem to cluster about seven steps 
in the entire procedure: (1) pre-college 
contacts, (2) orientation and admission to 
the institution, (3) admission to teacher 
education, (4) periodic review, (5) admis- 
sion to student teaching, (6) recommenda- 
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tion for certification, (7) placement and 
follow-up. 

Institution-wise, almost 90 per cent send 
printed materials to high schools; more 
than 90 per cent report that college staffs 
visit high schools for conferences with stu- 
dents; 70 per cent hold campus “open 
house” for high school seniors. Most en- 
couraging, however, is that 36 per cent of 
the institutions report the custom of hold- 
ing joint meetings of college and high 
school counselors. Research in this area 
may well be fruitful. Such activity seems 
most common in the Middle States Associa- 
tion area and least common in the Southern 
area. As to type, teachers colleges are far 
ahead, with one-half having plans in opera- 
tion for consultation among college and 
high school counselors. Institutions with 
enrollments of over 5,000 are participating 
most fully in such activities. 

In questions probing pre-college contacts 
specifically in the area of recruiting for 
teacher education, it becomes evident that 
though more than two-fifths have no con- 
tact beyond the institution's general re- 
cruitment, more than two-fifths of the divi- 
sions of teacher education do contact pros. 
pective candidates during the high school 
senior year. Almost one-half have college 
orientation courses which present teaching 
to students who have not yet selected a pro- 
fession; about one-third have an orientation 
course specifically designed for students who 
have decided to prepare for teaching. 

Over one-half either require an interview 
before admission to teacher education or 
interview most candidates. The burden 
falls on the head of the education depart- 
ment or some faculty member in education 
(about three-fifths), with trained counselors 
from the institution's student personnel 
staff used by 10 per cent, and a counselor 
from the division of education used by 9 
per cent for such interviewing. Nine per 
cent use a faculty committee even for the 


How are teacher candidates selected? 


initial interviewing. (It should be noted 
that these per cents are not mutually exclu- 
sive, for some institutions apparently use 
2 or 3 interviewers, but do not consider 
them as functioning as a committee.) 

Almost half the institutions make no use 
of the period between the student's admis- 
sion to the institution and his admission 
to the teacher-education program for in- 
dividual testing or remedial activities. 
Though 23 per cent indicate no special 
screening for teacher education and- 19 per 
cent state none were refused admission to 
the program, one-third of the institutions 
refused admission to between | and 10 per 
cent of those who sought it in the year 
1952-1953. One-tenth refused admission 
to between 11 and 25 per cent; 4 per cent 
of the institutions excluded more than 25 
per cent, some excluding more than 50 per 
cent of applicants. 

Once the student is admitted, 36 per cent 
review his record at the end of each semester 
or quarter. The most frequently used 
period of review is just prior to admission 
to student teaching, when 52 per cent 
of the institutions assess the prospective 
teacher. It is encouraging to note that 
faculty committees rather than individuals 


are employed in 28 per cent of the institu- 
tions for purposes of periodic review. 
Teachers colleges make far more use of the 
faculty committee than do other types of 


institutions. With the exception of insti- 
tutions whose enrollment is over 5,000, 52 
per cent of which use faculty committees, 
there is no significant difference among the 
various sizes of schools as to committee use. 

Satisfactory completion of prerequisite 
courses is still the single most frequently 
used measure of readiness for student teach- 
ing, though 15 per cent require demonstra- 
tion through performance in a laboratory 
situation, and written and oral evidence of 
grasp of teaching responsibility. 

Between | and 5 per cent of the students 
are eliminated prior to student teaching by 
half the institutions. Six per cent or more 
are eliminated in 20 per cent of the institu- 
tions. It is interesting to note that from 6 
to 10 per cent of the students drop or are 
counseled out of the program prior to stu- 


dent teaching in 17 per cent of the institu- 
tions. Five per cent of the colleges elimi- 
nate more than 30 per cent before this point 
is reached. The tendency, nation-wide, is 
toward the positive approach of “counseling 
out” rather than the negative rejection. 

Twelve per cent of the institutions report 
they are required by law or charter to certify 
all graduates. Expression of the philosophy 
that rights of the individual make selection 
for admission to teacher preparation unjust- 
ihiable is given by more than 7 per cent of 
the respondents. In as much as many 
states operating under similar laws do select 
for teaching, and all states that have law or 
medical schools do select for these profes- 
sions, it must be obvious that our first step 
is to gain recognition for teaching as the 
important profession it is. Next, attention 
may be directed to the rights of individual 
pupils to have the best teachers that careful 
selection and preparation can provide. We 
are reminded, too, that though the individ- 
ual has a right to as much education as he 
can profit from, and of the type from which 
he can profit, he also has a right to careful 
counseling and guidance based on his ca- 
pabilities and needs, rather than his being 
permitted to enter a field for which he is 
by personality or ability unqualified and in 
which his contribution to society is mini- 
mized and his individual satisfactions and 
happiness are jeopardized. 

Unfortunately only a little over one-third 
of the institutions report that 85 per cent 
or more of their certified graduates accept 
teaching positions the year following gradu- 
ation. Another fifth report that between 
75 and 84 per cent go immediately into 
teaching. There is still a great loss at this 
point. Marriage and military service play 
an important role, of course, but research 
is needed, also, to determine whether there 
is a significant difference in numbers failing 
to teach among classes where a selective pro- 
gram has operated, and where there has 
been little or no selection. . 

The paucity of follow-up studies being 
made by institutions points also to another 
great need, both in terms of teacher supply 
and in terms of effective guidance, counsel- 
ing, and instruction. There is conclusive 
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evidence in several studies to indicate that 
inadequate placement procedures are re- 
sponsible for sizable losses to the profession 
of well-prepared teachers. 


The Barriers and the Challenge 


It would seem clear, in the light of the 
number of apparently successful programs 
in operation and the general conviction that 
selection is important, that efforts should 
move ahead rapidly to effect such programs 
in all institutions preparing teachers. Lack- 
ing objective evidence we must rely upon 
educated judgment. But we must select 
and prepare effective teachers in greater 
numbers than we have in the past. 

We would not be realistic if we did not 
take cognizance of the extensive experimen- 
tation in the field and its diverse results. 
Recent literature in the field identifies many 
barriers to a scientific approach to a study 
of admissions practices. So much that we 
must assess is in the realm of quality and 
subjective judgment. Though our task 


would be greatly simplified if we could 
quantify and measure objectively, cloaking 
what is not quantifiable in objective terms 
is far from scientific. 

As we know, one of the primary difficul- 


ties has been determining criteria for 
measuring teaching success. Ratings by 
administrators, by pupils, and by experts 
(those teaching the college courses and 
directing student teaching) have served as 
criteria through extensive and intensive ex- 
perimentation. Another criterion has been 
the product. But when pupil growth is 
measured, two difficulties are immediately 
apparent. The more objective instruments 
tend to measure primarily the accumulation 
of knowledge rather than whole growth of 
the individual. When an effort is made to 
measure change of attitudes, we are unable 
to determine that changes actually result 
from the work of a single teacher, when we 
consider the many other forces which have 
contributed to pupil change. 

Yet from this wealth of sound experimen- 
tation with its opening vistas of confusion, 
emerge at least three conclusions which 
personnel workers, especially field theorists, 
should applaud even as their tasks are there- 
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by complicated. First, we are dealing with 
individuals; individuals are different. We 
should not expect to be able to isolate any 
one or even several factors which, in a 
given quantity, could reliably predict suc- 
cessful teaching performance for most 
people under all circumstances. It is not 
that easy. We know that whole constella- 
tions of factors contribute to or mitigate 
against the individual's successful perform. 
ance under varying circumstances.  Sec- 
ond, it should come as no surprise that ad. 
ministrators and pupils look for different 
attributes in a teacher. Neither should it 
be assumed that the two sets of criteria that 
seem to emerge from these value judgments 
are antithetical or even mutually exclusive. 
Third, the joint impact of the increasing 
diversity of our school population, and of 
the increasing demands made upon the 
school by contemporary society, results in 
a profession made up of many types of tasks 
requiring a diversity of skills and types of 


individuals. 


What Do We Have? 


The survey of present practices in the 
process of selection and retention of pros- 
pective teachers seems to indicate the fol. 
lowing: 


|. We believe in the importance of careful 
selection and progressive measures for 
further selection and retention of stu- 
dents in programs of teacher education. 
. In general graduates in teacher educa 
tion compare favorably in academic rank 
with wise eth from other baccalaureate 
professional and pre-professional pro- 
grams, and from liberal arts programs, 
with 20 per cent of the institutions re 
quiring attainment of a grade average 
in professional courses above the general 
institutional requirement for graduation. 
. We are working diligently in approxi 
mately half the institutions with pro 
cedures which take into consideration 
not only general intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement, but more especially 
emotional stability, moral and ethical 
fitness, demonstrated ability to work with 
children, professional interest and moti- 
vation, and the considered evaluation of 


teacher candidates by a number of qual- 
ied persons. 

. We are recognizing the need for earlier 
and better counseling and guidance pro- 
grams, for specific criteria for evaluation, 
and for periodic and continuous review 
of student progress, but many of these 
plans need to be moved from the theory 
and paper stage to the application-action 
stage. 

. In the institutions where effective pro- 
grams are now in operation the greatest 
weakness appears to lie in failure to 
“carry through” with comparable thor- 
oughness in all steps of the uence. 
As a result, achievement of effectiveness 
in one pet of the total program may 
be nullified by the ineffectiveness or 
actual omission of another aspect of the 
program. This is especially evident 
where inadequate placement services 
nullify effective preservice education and 
counseling. 


The challenge to the college preparing 
teachers, and particularly to the student 
personnel staff, is to effect an integrated 
system of selective admission and retention 
of students, analysis and selection of job 
opportunities, selective placement and ex- 
tensive follow-up. If such a system is to be 
effective we cannot at once acknowledge 
diversity and administer as though there 
were uniformity. 

We must continue to seck to know what 
typically can be expected of typical indi- 
viduals under typical circumstances. But 


we must remember that such knowledge 
does not necessarily tell us all about each 
individual. 

These, then, would seem to be important 
and interdependent: 


1. That teaching become generally recog- 
nized as the vital profession that it is, 
with standards both for admission and 
retention which are not only worthy, 
status-wise, but practically defensible. 

. That colleges assume their responsibility 
of selecting early for teacher preparation 
those individuals who have the general 
potential of becoming effective teachers. 

. That the institution as a whole (includ. 
ing the staffs for general education, te 
fessional education, fields of specializa- 
tion, and personnel), provide programs 
designed not only tor the typical but 
also for diverse individuals, to the end 
that each develops satisfactory constella- 
tions of knowledges, of skills, and of atti- 
tudes and personality traits. 

. That the college placement service secure 
extensive information, not only on types 
of position, but also on situational fac- 
tors, so that placement of a graduate may 
be not only in terms of level and area of 
teaching but also in terms of circum- 
stances and interpersonal relations. 

. That extensive follow-up be conducted 
for purposes of coordination and evalu- 
ation, to the end that programs of selec- 
tion, preparation, and placement may be 
constantly improved in the light of new 
evidence and changing times. 


CALIFORNIA BULLETIN ILLUSTRATES GUIDANCE 


Good Guidance Practices in the Elementary School, a sequel to Guid- 
ance in the Elementary School, describes good practices in California ele- 
mentary schools, illustrating the role of the principal, the relation of 
guidance and curriculum, group guidance, the guidance of individual 
children, and community and parent cooperation and the use of available 


resources. 


Designed as an aid to classroom teachers, the bulletin was prepared 
by the Committee on Guidance in Education of the California School 
Supervisors Association and the Department of Education. Both publica- 
tions are available from the California State Department of Education, 
721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 
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High School Courses in Occupations 


NANCY D. STEVENS and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Tes is THE fourth in a series of articles 
describing recent developments and cur- 
rent activities in the teaching of occupa- 
tions in secondary schools. Previous ar- 
ticles appeared in this journal in May, 1954, 
April, 1953, and January, 1952. 

Two new developments of major impor- 
tance have occurred since our last report: 

Certified counselors only are permitted 
to teach the new course in Self-Appraisal 
and Careers, introduced in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, by Thomas E. Christensen, Di- 
rector of Guidance. Each teacher of the 
course serves as counselor to the students in 
his classes, and is allowed sufficient counsel- 
ing time for three interviews of 40 minutes 
each with each student each term. 

A new course in Job Relations, for 
prospective dropouts, has been started in 
the public schools of Cincinnati, under the 
direction of Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of 
the Division of Counseling Services and 
President-Elect of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

Worcester is the first school system, so far 
as we know, to accept and apply the basic 
principle that individual counseling and 
group guidance both should be provided 
for the same group of students by the same 
person and this person should be a certified 
counselor and teacher. Thus the counselor 
and his client have a full semester of class- 
room time in which to get acquainted. In- 
dividual problems revealed by class dis- 
cussion can be promptly followed up in in- 
dividual counseling sessions. And prob- 
lems which the counselor finds are common 
to many of his clients can be discussed with 
the entire group as a group. . 


Nancy D. Srevens is Education Placement Officer 
at New York University where Rosext Horrock is 
Professor of Education. 
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The course meets five times a week for 
one semester. It is elective for eleventh and 
twelfth grade students, and they receive full 
credit toward graduation. Brown, Dart 
mouth, Harvard, and M.1.T. have accepted 
the course for elective college-entrance 
credit. 

Dr. Christensen and M. Kathleen Burns 
have prepared a 200-page handbook of 
Resource Units in Self-Appraisal and 
Careers (1) for teachers of the course. In 
this handbook, the chief functions of the 
counselor in conducting the course are 
“summarized as follows: Motivating the 
study of each unit. . . . Devising and 
preparing work sheets . . . . Leading class 
discussions . . . . Maintaining anecdotal 
records . . . . Establishing a readiness for 
counseling . . . . Counseling members of 
the course individually . . Contacting 
community resources . . . . Interpreting 
the objectives of the Self-Appraisal and 
Careers course to the community and the 
school faculty. . . . Evaluating and revis- 
ing the various units... .” 

The authors warn that “The Self-Ap- 
praisal and Careers program is not a mass 
program that can be conducted by anyone 
who is available. It is an individualized 
program conducted by experts in guidance 
techniques . . . . the course has two par- 
ticularly unique features . . . . the class 
activities function only as an integral com- 
plement of individual counseling . 
the counselor uses observations which he 
makes in the Self-Appraisal and Careers 
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class to further his understanding of class 
members as individuals.” 

Copies of the handbook are not available 
in sufficient quantity to be sold, but Dr. 
Christensen will lend a copy to any director 
of guidance on request. 

Cincinnati introduced its new Job Rela- 
tions course for ninth grade students who 
may soon leave school. The course is elec- 
tive. It meets two hours one week and 
three hours the next, for a full year. It is 
offered in the Social Studies Department 
and is usually taught by a social studies 
teacher. The course was planned with the 
help of a committee of teachers; it is co- 
ordinated by Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of 
the Division of Counseling Services. 

An I1l-page handbook for the teachers 
suggests that the course include a survey of 
occupational fields, new occupations that 
are growing, and old ones that are changing 
status; what happens to dropouts, what 
kinds of jobs do young people get, impor- 
tant things to look for in a first job, when 
to change jobs; how to create a part-time 
job, how to apply for a job; attitudes, what 
the employer has a right to expect from a 
worker, what the worker has a right to ex- 
pect of the employer; laws every young 
worker should know, child labor, social se- 
curity, workmen's compensation, wages and 
hours, and laws relating especially to girls 
and women; licenses required of beau- 
ticians, truck drivers, stationary engineers, 
ete, 

Suggested activities include reports by 
pupils of their own job experiences, role 
playing in applying for a job, practice in 
filling application blanks, industrial tours, 
and visits to the state employment service. 
Short talks by persons engaged in various 
occupations are recommended, but the 
teacher is urged to limit the speeches to 
10 minutes “with pupils oriented in ad- 
vance to ask questions of interest to them.” 
Teachers are also urged to “have meetings 
with parents to discuss various phases of 
the course.” 

A kit of materials provided for each 
teacher included information concerning 
labor legislation, job application forms sup- 
plied by Cincinnati employers, application 
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forms for work certificates, lists of films, of 
available speakers, and of places to which 
classes may be taken on tours. 

To learn of new developments in other 
communities, letters were sent by the au- 
thors of this article to all who replied to our 
last previous inquiry. ‘The replies revealed 
the following: 

Oakland, California, has produced its 
own textbook, Vocational Opportunities in 
Metropolitan Oakland, for use in a twelfth 
grade social studies course on American 
Problems. The book was prepared by the 
school department in cooperation with 
local employers, unions, chamber of com- 
merce, service clubs, etc. Helen J. Mitchell, 
Supervisor of Social Studies, wrote “Since 
commercially published vocational mate- 
rial deals in clusters of occupations on a 
general basis, it seems to us that the real 
needs of students who are ready for em- 
ployment in a specific area can only be met 
by material produced by the local school. 
It takes time, but it pays off in meeting 
students’ real needs and in promoting better 
school-community relations.” 

Lucille Gillespie's eighth grade class in 
Occupations, at Bainbridge Junior High 
School in Richmond, Virginia, was inter- 
ested in part-time jobs, both for the experi- 
ence and for spending money. They looked 
for jobs, discussed their work experiences, 
and showed considerable interest in the 
labor laws of Virginia which affect them. 
For a display bulletin the students brought 
newspaper clippings about jobs which were 
new to them. In addition, each pupil chose 
one job and every day clipped want-ads on 
it, in order to get some idea of the demand 
for people in that occupation in Richmond. 

A four-year course in Occupations, meet- 
ing two hours a week every week, was re- 
ported by Mrs. Nora C. Slade from the E. 
|. Hayes general high school at Williams- 
ton, North Carolina. The course was re- 
quired of all students. Ninth grade students 
used Chapman's Occupational Guidance as 
a text. A workbook on occupational life 
was used in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
Seniors made individual studies of different 
occupations. 

Occupations “has proved popular enough 
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to add another section this year. At present 
106 students are in the course, in three 
sections” at the high school in Greeley, 
Colorado, where Earl Wells reported that 
“we are having more field trips and more 
talks by lay citizens from business and in- 
dustry. These two activities have proved 
more meaningful than any other methods 

. . we have tried.” 

“Many times we have been able to use 
our own graduates” as guest speakers on 
occupations, reported Mrs. Charlotte Sha- 
piro from Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In the twelfth grade course in Occupa- 
tions at the high school in Hempstead, New 
York, reported by Anne MacDougall and 
taught by Edna Layton, jobs held by mem- 
bers of the class were discussed, and jobs 
obtained by the previous year’s graduates 
were surveyed. Each pupil wrote an auto- 
biography that was supervised by the head 
of the English Department, and each one 
did three “term papers on jobs they thought 
they might enter.” Twenty-seven movies 
were shown to the class. 

In the program for children of retarded 
mental development in the junior high 
school at Hicksville, New York, four to five 


hours a week are devoted to the study of 
job areas, choosing a job to fit the abilities 
of the retardate, how to get a job, how to 
keep it, and how to get along with fellow 
workers. These topics are taught by Ber- 


Teaching methods in- 

talks by 
people in various jobs” and “original sheets 
on each job prepared by the teacher.” 

Jack E. Schultz, teacher of Vocational 
Guidance in the Holmes High School at 
Covington, Kentucky, wrote that “my 
course is being more and more infused with 
supplementary material this year, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for me to 
find time for the regular textbook 
work. . . . I consider this contemporary 
material to.be the life-blood of the course.” 
Mr. Schultz invited his students to bring to 
class any article of related interest. 

Visits to eight different factories were in 
the plans of John E. Pierson for his course 
in Occupations, which is required for gen- 


nard Z. Luchans. 
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eral students at Hamilton High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Students in G. W. Thompson's course at 
Dunlap, Illinois, undertook a campaign 
“to get the student body interested in think- 
ing about their life’s work” using the school 
newspaper, and posters in the library, study 
hall, and passageways. “Members of the 
class make posters, write articles, etc. Orig- 
inal slogans and pictures are accorded 
school-wide publicity.” 

Leland H. Chapman, Director of Guid 
ance in the public schools at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, reported “more use of films 
this year.” 

A 50-hour course, required of all eighth 
grade students, was offered by Israel Fichs, 
Guidance Director in the Junior High 
School at Carle Place, N. Y. Mr. Fichs 
recommended that a survey of local jobs 
and tours of local factories be included in 
any course in Occupations. 

Groups of three or four students each 
“report to the class on 10 different jobs, one 
from each of the 10 fields as listed by the 
Bureau of the Census,” at the Lincoln 
Junior High School, Wyandotte, Michigan, 
where Elizabeth T. Smith has taken over 
the eighth grade course in Vocational In- 
formation formerly reported by Mrs. Vestal 
W. Hartwig. 

To gain parental cooperation and to im. 
prove public relations, Naomi Posey had 
each student write a letter to his parents 
describing the student's present thoughts 


regarding his vocational choice. Her course 


“Vocational Survey” is taken by all sopho- 
mores in the high school at Bothell, Wash- 
ington. 

Vincent F. Washville, formerly guidance 
director of Hopewell Township High 
School, is now teaching the course in Occu- 
pations which was started a few years ago 
at Westfield, N. J., by Mildred G. Fox and 
subsequently taught by Vincent F. King. 
This elective course meets five times a week 
for one semester, uses Planning Your Future 
as a text, and includes “visits and job ob. 
servations.” 

Newark, N. J., continued its required, 
ninth grade course in Occupations, for 
which the central office of the guidance de- 
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partment, under Carrie R. Losi, provided 
a suggested course of study and sample 
lesson plans, and left each teacher free to 
adapt the course to the needs of his own 
students. The course meets five times a 
week for one term and may be taught by 
any teacher assigned to it by the principal. 

Chicago continued to offer its well-known 
Self-Appraisal and Careers course in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of each high 
school, 40 minutes daily for a semester of 
100 days. 

Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, re- 
ported that seven schools in Oregon offered 
courses in Occupations which ran for one 
semester or longer, while 129 of the state's 
222 high schools offered units of occupa- 
tional information in other courses. Of the 
units, 55 per cent were offered in the 
twelfth grade. 

Humphreys and Traxler [2] in their new 
book on Guidance Services urged that 
“Ideally, the high school should make avail- 
able to every sophomore or junior a regu- 
larly-scheduled and accredited course that 
covers the field of careers or occupational 
information.” 

Lawrence Kenyon, who taught Occupa- 
tions at Davenport, lowa, for eight years, is 


much more emphasis should be put on the 
training of counselors for work in such 
courses. I believe that trained counselors 
can do a better job with such material than 
can subject matter teachers, and the class- 
room contact with students is very valuable 
in getting acquainted with the students and 
their problems.” 

In general, there appear in these reports 
to be indications of increased acceptance 
of the following concepts: Courses in occu- 
pations should be taught by certified coun- 
selors, who should counsel the students they 
teach. Self-appraisal should be combined 
with the study of occupations. Provision 
should be made for dropouts as well as 
graduates. Employment opportunities in 
the local community should receive con- 
siderable attention. Teaching methods 


should include follow-up of former students, 
plant tours, and other direct contacts with 
workers in various occupations. Course 
content should include the problems of find- 
ing a job, and essential information about 
labor legislation. 
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ASIAN TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Twenty-two countries have been invited to send government, worker 
and employer delegates to the Asian Technical Conference on Vocational 
Training for Industry convened by the International Labor Organization 
in Rangoon from November 28 to December 10, 1955. 

The conference will discuss ways by which Asian countries could build 
up the skilled labor forces they need for their industrial development. 

The delegates will consider the present state of vocational training for 
industry in Asian countries, problems of organization and administration 
of such training in the light of needs of industry and national industrial 
development plans, the organization and administration of apprenticeship 
and in-plant training, the recruitment and training of teachers and in- 
structors for vocational training in industry and the training of industrial 
supervisors. 
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Dear Parents: 


OUR COLLEGE CORDIALLY INVITES YOU 


DAVID NEWTON 


Courses poors which open eagerly to 
admit new students often carry the 
unwritten legend, “Stop! Parents not per- 
mitted beyond this point.” ‘This article 
describes one non-resident college's attempt 
to help its freshman students over the 
hurdle of transition from high school to 
college with an orientation program for 
parents as well as for students. 

In his Biennium Report for the years 
1952-1954 the President of The City Col- 
lege, Buell G. Gallagher, noted that, “ 
Every large educational institution faces a 
dificult problem in trying to give to each 
student a sense of identification, a feeling 
of belonging. Likewise, every non-resi- 
dential college, whose students continue to 
live with their parents, finds it difficult to 
provide suitable opportunities for growing 
individuals to mature without open rebel- 
lion against parental authority (and conse- 
quent psychological scars) . . .""" 

C.C.N.Y. suffers both the curse of bigness 
and those problems peculiar to all non- 
resident colleges. With a full-time Day 
Session student enrollment in the thou- 
sands and a yearly entering class of approxi- 
mately two thousand, the college's personnel 
workers are continually faced with the 
problem of breaking down the sense of 
impersonality which the very size of the 
College engenders. The Department of 
Student Life at the College, with its divi- 
sions of testing and guidance, student ac- 
tivities, placement, services for handicapped 
students, and veterans’ advisement attempts 
to meet both intensively and extensively the 
multitude of out-of-classroom student needs. 
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For many years the members of the De- 
partment have been concerned with the 
question of the non-resident college's re 
sponsibility and relationship to parents ol 
its undergraduate student body. A partial 
answer to the complex problem of bigness 
and continuing parental presence has come, 
not from professional practitioners of stu. 
dent personnel work, but from students 
themselves. 

On Mother's Day, 1948, 300 parents re- 
sponded to invitations from their sons and 
daughters to attend a parent's reception 
sponsored by the City College undergradu- 
ate student social organization, House Plan. 
Parents spent an afternoon touring the 
campus, meeting and talking with some of 
the faculty and with each other. The idea 
was vonceived and carried out by a group 
of House Plan students with the support of 
their entire organization and encourage- 
ment from their faculty advisors. The idea 
was to have a parents’ reception which 
would become a traditional event at the 
College, not on the basis of an “open school 
week” activity as in high school, but as a 
real attempt on the part of these young 
adults to share with their parents as adults 
some of their college world. 

For four successive years students effec- 
tively carried out a parents’ day reception. 
Each year saw an increase in participation 
by parents and favorable comments from 
both parents and students about the pro. 
gram. Convinced that the responsibility 
for a successful collegiate experience must 
be shared by the individual student, his 


An orientation program for parents 


parents, and the College; the College's De- 
partment of Student Life had no qualms 
about borrowing from the students their 
basic idea of a parents’ day program. A 
weekly orientation program for freshman 
students had been in effect at the college 
for many years; why not, they thought, 
make some provision for parents in the 
total packet of this orientation program? 


Orientation for Parents 


Sunday, December 14, 1952, was the in- 
auguration date for the first Freshman Par- 
ents’ Orientation program officially spon- 
sored by the College. It was truly a com- 
munity event involving students, faculty, 
administration, and parents. Freshman 
students addressed envelopes for mailing 
to their parents. Eleven hundred parents 
received invitations from the President of 
the College. Seventy-five faculty members 
volunteered to act as discussion leaders to 
small groups of parents. Student organiza- 
tions provided 63 of their members to act 
as guides and ushers and help as well with 
the clerical work. The College cafeteria 


served refreshments. Approximately seven 
hundred parents were in attendance, and 


the total cost to the College which included 
postage, printing, decorations, cafeteria 
services, and food was $265. 

The specific program for the day called 
for a thirty-minute general assembly of par- 
ents in the College's Great Hall during 
which time they heard from the President 
of the College and the academic deans on 
the aims and purpose of City College. Fol- 
lowing the general assembly small parent 
group meetings were held in 20 assigned 
classrooms. A faculty coordinator, two 
additional faculty members, and two stu- 
dents acted as resource people and discus- 
sion leaders for each group meeting. Each 
faculty coordinator was furnished with a 
suggested outline for procedure and dis- 
cussion content for the parent group meet- 
ings. These procedures and suggestions 


were prepared on the basis of the difficul- 
ties that were known to be common to most 
freshman at the City College and those 
areas in which parents might naturally have 
questions. 

As was expected, however, the content 
and discussion in any particular group 
varied with the method which the faculty 
coordinator was most comfortable and effec- 
tive in using. It was generally found that 
the questions raised by parents and the 
discussion in the groups were quite similar 
in that they all touched upon: parent-child 
relationships at college age level, the adjust- 
ment involved in students’ transition from 
city high schools to City College, the aca- 
demic program and curriculum at City 
College, vocational goals and occupational 
information, and the role of the college 
student personnel services in the students’ 
academic career. Parents were encouraged 
to express freely their concerns and prob- 
lems as these related to the adjustment of 
their sons and daughters as freshman stu- 
dents. Following the one-hour group meet- 
ing the parents were invited to continue 
their discussion more informally over a cup 
of coffee in the cafeteria. 

The program was well received by par- 
ents, participating faculty, administration, 
and by students. The Department of Stu- 
dent Life was encouraged to continue the 
event on a semester basis and has done so 
for the past three years. The professional 
student personnel staff of the Department 
clearly recognizes that the program is still 
in its very early experimental stage. More 
data are needed, the program in its entirety 
and parts must continue to be subjected to 
critical evaluation and research before any 
valid claims can be made for it. But, none 
the less, there is no doubt that student 
originality and initiative has, in this in- 
stance, opened our eyes to a relatively new 
frontier in student personnel work in 
higher education—orientation and guidance 
for parents of college students. 
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THE FACULTY ADVISER 
in the Liberal Arts College 


MARY ANN TINSLEY 


[= “grand alliance” between faculty and 
students has always been sought. How- 
ever, even under conditions most conducive 
to its growth, this relationship has been 
difficult to attain. Today there are cases in 
which students and faculty alike feel that 
one group is being misunderstood by the 
other, that one group is actually antagonis- 
tic toward the other. 

One area in which this manifests itself is 
that of academic, or faculty advising. At the 
same time, it is within this area that the 
potentialities for improving student-faculty 
relationships lie. 
may best be utilized is by no means a simple 
matter. Certain trends in American higher 
education have tended to draw students and 
faculty farther apart. Notable among these 
have been the secularization of colleges, in- 
creasing enrollments, the German-inspired 
intellectualistic approach to teaching and 
to the student, the increase in specialization, 
emphasis on research, and the industry-bred 
concept of the 40-hour week. Realizing the 
importance of faculty advising and attempt- 
ing to discover what is currently being done 
in this area, the writer undertook a study of 
advisory programs in the liberal arts col- 
leges of a limited number of universities 
throughout the United States. The liberal 
arts college was selected because of its 
unique nature as compared with other col- 
leges within the university. First, liberal 
arts students have a greater variety of voca- 
tional interests than do students in more 


aduate student at Syra- 
ew York, 
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How these potentialities: 


specialized colleges. Also, many students 
enroll in this college simply because they 
have no specific goals and feel that the type 
of education offered will give them a back- 
ground suitable for whatever vocation they 
eventually select. Second, many liberal arts 
students are dually enrolled and must, as a 
result, meet the requirements of two col- 
leges. Finally, faculty advisers in the college 
are less likely to be in the same field of con- 
centration as their advisees, because of the 
large number of separate departments. 
Consequently, faculty advising must be un- 
dertaken with full recognition of these 
factors, with adequate preparation to meet 
them, and, of course, with the ability to 
understand students and work with them as 
total personalities. 


Method 


A questionnaire was sent to 22 major uni- 
versities. Nineteen were returned. Even 
though the number of questionnaires was 
small, the writer felt the results should re- 
flect current practices to a substantial de- 


gree. 
Results 


1. Duties assigned to faculty advisers are 
mainly academic in nature. The registra 
tion of students, advising with regard to the 
four-year academic program, and advising 
with regard to study habits are the pre- 
dominate responsibilities. 

2. Slightly over one-half of the 19 schools 
have specific training programs for faculty 
advisers. In most cases, the dean of the 


Attempts are being made to improve advisory programs in this area 
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college or members of his staff conduct the 
program. Among the schools there seems 
to be little agreement as to what the over-all 
orientation should encompass. Topics most 
frequently covered are the academic re- 
quirements for graduation, the philosophy 
and routines of the college, information 
about campus resources to which students 
may be referred, and the use of student- 
personnel data. Other than the supervi- 
sion ordinarily accompanying the training 
programs, there is little supervision of ad- 
visers by the deans. 

3. The mean numbers of advisees as- 
signed to advisers range from approximately 
20 to 50. There are, however, a few schools 
in which advisory groups are either much 
larger or much smaller. 

4. For the most part, student-personnel 
data are available to advisers before advis- 
ing every student. However, there are a 
few cases in which such data are never used 
or are restricted to use only with the “prob- 
lem” student. In almost all of the schools, 
each college office keeps certain student. 
personnel data. These data are for the most 
part academic in nature. 

5. In slightly over one-half of the 19 
schools, there seems to be a frequent ex- 


change of information about students be- 
tween faculty advisers and student-personnel 


officers. The remaining institutions indi- 
cated very little such exchange. 

6. Two years seems to be the average 
length of time for advisees to remain with 
one faculty adviser. 

7. Approximately one-third of the 19 
schools makes no stipulation as to the num- 
ber of interviews advisers are expected to 
have with their advisees. Among the 
schools where there are requirements, the 
minimum number of interviews ranges from 
two to four a year. It seems to be an un- 
common practice for advisers to keep 
records of their interviews. 

8. Almost all of the 19 schools provide 
their advisers with offices. 

9. Increases in salary, reduction in teach- 
ing load, or reduction in committee assign- 
ments in recompense for faculty advising 
seems to be uncommon. Where such ar- 
rangements are made, however, the number 


of assigned advisees seems to be fairly large. 
In none of the schools are advisers pro- 
vided with expense accounts for entertain- 
ing their advisees. 

10. Slightly fewer than half of the schools 
have manuals for advisers. The principal 
aim of most of these manuals seems to be to 
provide accurate information regarding 
prerequisites and requirements. The only 
exception is a manual that encompasses a 
complete training program, covering basic 
personnel techniques and philosophies as 
well as course data. 


Conclusions 


Although this survey indicates some defi- 
nite attempts to establish optimum condi- 
tions for faculty advising, there are still 
conditions which might be bettered. Nota- 
ble among these are the assigning of more 
advisees than an adviser can work with ade- 
quately, failure to lighten other responsi- 
bilities so that there may be more time for 
advisory work or to provide increased re- 
muneration, stress upon the academic phase 
of the student's life to the partial exclusion 
of other aspects that comprise the total per- 
sonality, lack of agreement as to what should 
constitute advisory training programs, and 
in some cases lack of any training program. 

The implications hold serious conse- 
quences not only for higher education in 
general but for student-faculty relations in 
particular. A sound faculty-advisory sys- 
tem could bridge many of the gaps presently 
existing in this relationship. This does not 
mean a uniform program for all schools. It 
does mean, however, that schools should 
become increasingly aware of the counseling 
potential of the faculty. Personnel officers 
cannot and should not assume all responsi- 
bility in this area. Furthermore, it means 
a common philosophy, based upon recogni- 
tion of the student and his problems in a 
total setting, must form the foundation for 
whatever type of advisory program is 
adopted. If colleges and universities are to 
center more around the student-faculty re- 
lationship and less around interests detract- 
ing from the pursuit of learning, then edu- 
cators and administrators must evaluate the 
progress being made in this area. 
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A Graphic Procedure for Computing 


Rank-Difference Correlations 
HAROLD D. GRIFFIN 


|» MANY COUNSELING problems differences 
in capacity or merit are expressed in 
ranks rather than in scores. In such cases, 
if we wish to establish a relationship be- 
tween variables we use one of the rank- 
difference correlation methods. Sometimes, 
too, when the data are recorded in scores 
and a measure of the amount of correlation 
is desirable, the material is too meager or 
the purpose too ephemeral to warrant cal- 
culation by the Pearson product-moment 
method. One of the rank correlation 
methods may prove more appropriate in 
such cases. 

Spearman's rank-difference method, which 
gives the rho coefficient of correlation, is 
satisfactory when one has access to tables 
and calculating aids. The writer's own 
preference is for Kendall's tau coefficient 
method [/] using S. D. Holmes’ graphic 
computation [2]. As this combination has 
apparently received little or no publicity, 
a brief exposition seems in order. 

The basic formula for the tau coefficient 
with Holmes’ graphic solution is 


r=1—4X/N (N-—1) 


where 
X—the number of intersection when the 
two ranks are charted in order of 
merit and the two ratings given 
each factor are connected by a line, 
N-=the number of such lines (pairs of 
ranks), 
r—the tau coefficient of rank order cor- 
relation. 


Tau coefficients vary between —1.00 and 
+1.00 through 0.00, and, used with this 
graphic method and formula, are easy to 
compute. 
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A brief problem will illustrate the 
method; 

In October, 1949, a veteran was given 
counseling in Seattle, Washington, during 
which the Occupational Interest Inventory 
(Lee-Thorpe) was administered. In July, 
1955, he was given the same inventory at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1949 he requested 
institutional on-farm training. This was 
never provided as he failed to obtain a 
suitable lease to an available acreage. Now 
he requests consideration for a ten-month 
trade school program in welding and farm 
mechanics. Question: How consistent are 
his interests? 

The data (centile norms are for males) 
are shown in Figure 1, 

It is apparent that his responses are much 
the same now as they were six years ago. 
To find the tau coefficient for the six fields, 
we make two columns of ranks, connect the 
corresponding ratings, count the intersec- 
tions at the line crossings as they develop, 
and compute the coefficient by the formula: 


1———-1 


N=6 
1 — — 1) 
1 — 4/30 


= 0.87 


This is high correlation. 


For a rule-of 


thumb statement, with Kendall's tau, 


Using Kendall's tay coefficient method 


/ 
2— — 2 Py = 1 
4----4 
>< 
6 
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+0.67 to +1.00 is high positive correlation; 
+0.34 to +0.66 is moderate positive correla- 
tion; +0.33 to —0.33 is low, little, or no 
correlation according to distance from 0.00; 
~0.54 to —0.66 is moderate negative corre- 
lation; and —0.67 to —1.00 is high negative 
correlation, 

An adjustment of method is necessary 
when there are tied ranks, as the mid-rank 
method which works so well with the Spear- 
man formulas is ineffective when computing 
tau coefficients. The reader who wishes to 
see how Kendall solves the difficulty may 
consult Chapter 3 in his text. In our 
graphic method of computing tau, we get 
a satisfactory approximation by construct- 
ing two charts, each eliminating the tied 
ranks, one minimizing, the other maximiz- 
ing possible differences. We thus obtain 
two trial taus, whose root-mean-square gives 
us the approximate tau we seek. An ex- 
ample will make this clear. 

Consider these two rankings of ten: 


A preliminary diagram of the facts looks 
like this: 


10 


We shall assume that in each tie differences 
exist, but our inventory was not sensitive 
enough to distinguish them. Therefore, for 
our first graph we shall minimize the pos- 


sible differences in the two ties, making the 
assumption that the “3.5” connected with 
the “1” was really a “3,” the “3.5” connected 
with the “3” was really a “4,” that the “7.5” 
connected with the “5” was really a “7,” 
and that the “7.5” connected with the “8” 
was really an “8.” We count the intersec- 
tions as we draw the lines: 


10 10 


Our second graph maximizes the differences 
in the two ties: 


xX 


X= 8 


3 N= 10 


4 = 1—4X/ 
N(N 1) 
= 0.64 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


9 


10 10 
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2 

3 N=10 

4 =1-4X/ 

N(N~1) 

5 = 0.73 | 

6 

7 

1 1 
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We then average the two trial taus by this 
correction formula: 


= Vv (nm? + 
= 0.69 


The range of tau from —1.00 to +1.00 is 
symmetrical from zero. This can be used 
to advantage in simplifying calculations 
when preliminary inspection indicates that 
the value of tau will be negative. Thus, in 
two rankings of ten, six intersections will 
give the same coefficient (0.73) as will 39 
intersections, although the latter will be 
negative (—0.73). In order to effect simpli- 
fication and have the smaller number of 
intersections to count, one has merely to 
reverse the order of one axis. This has the 
effect of giving a negative value to the re- 
sulting coefficient of correlation. 

Consider, for example, these two rank- 
ings of ten: 


NOMOGRAPH 
Holmes’ graphic method of 
catimeting coefficient of 
for small groups 
Given the number of lines (N) and the 
number of intersections (X) to find 
frephic teu (t) according to the formule 


Problem to illustrate 
the calculation of 
Ai2348S67F 
Stepi Construct a 
parallel-ecale chart for 
the above dats, connect, 
count intersections. 


tT++079 


Step2) Obtain t 
the nomofraph 


| 


| 
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A: 


Inspection indicates the probability of high 
negative correlation. Therefore, we shall 
reverse the order of one of the axes, giving 
the resulting tau a negative value: 


10 ™ 
9 X¥=5 
N = 10 


r= 1—4X/ 
N(N — 1) 
= —(),78 


So NOMOGRAPH 
for approximating 

the value of faw 
when there are tied 
renkes in the data 
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Occupational Interest Inventory—Advanced, Form A 
1955 Administration 


1949 Administration 
Centile Rank 


Fields of Interests Score Centile Rank Score 
36 


Personal -Social 
Natural 
Mechanical 
Business 

The Arts 

The Sciences 


Types of Interests 


1. Verbal 
2. Manipulative 
5. Computational 


9 
35 
29 

0 

4 
23 


6 
1 
2 
5 
4 
8 


Level of Interests 


To Find the value of Tau (r) When the Number of Ranks (N) is Between Three and Seven, 
and the Number of Intersections (X) is known 


~-0.52 
—0.62 
—0.71 

—081 

—0.90 
—1.00 
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20 5 
90 1 
Cc, 26 70 80 2 
D. 12 20 10 6 
30 30 4 
7 F. 24 40 40 3 
4 20 2 6 40 2 
16 80 1 15 70 l 
5 10 3 2 10 5 
20 51 10 
Figure | 
TABLE 
xX T x T x xX 
0 1.00 1 0.33 2 —0.33 3 —1.00 
N=4 
x r x r x xX 
0 1.00 2 0.33 4 —0.33 6 —1.00 
1 0.67 5 0.00 5 —0.67 
N=5 
x r x xX r x 
0 1.00 5 0.40 6 —0.20 9 —0.80 
1 0.80 4 0.20 7 —0.40 10 —1.00 
2 0.60 5 0.00 8 —0.60 
N=6 
x r xX r xX x 
0 1.00 4 OA7 8 —0.07 12 —0.60 
1 0.87 5 0.33 9 —0.20 13 —0.73 
2 0.73 6 0.20 10 —0.33 14 —0.87 
5 0.60 7 0.07 il —0A7 15 —1.00 
N=7 
x xX x XxX 
0 1,00 6 043 il —0.05 16 
1 0.90 7 0.33 12 —O0.14 17 
2 O81 8 0.24 13 —0.24 18 
5 0.71 9 0.14 14 — 0.33 19 
4 0.62 10 0.05 15 —043 20 
5 0.52 21 
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The table and two nomographs accom- 
panying this article will facilitate computa- 
tion of the tau coefficient of rank correla- 
tion. The table will give the value of tau 
when the number of ranks is between three 
and seven, and the number of intersections 
has been obtained by the graphic method. 
The first nomograph will enable the reader 
to compute tau when the number of ranks 
is between eight and forty-five. The second 
nomograph will give the approximate true 
value of tau when there are tied ranks. A 
straight line scratched on a strip of celluloid 
will facilitate reading the nomographs. 

Whatever method is followed in obtain- 
ing a rank-correlation coefiicient—whether 
Spearman's rho or Kendall's tau—the coun- 


selor should select one or the other and 
stay with it. Although rho and tau each 
span from —1.00 to +1.00, the values (ex- 
cept at zero and the extremes) are not inter- 
changeable. To mix the two in one’s rec- 
ords will lead to spurious interpretations, 
not unlike keeping the temperature one day 
in degrees Fahrenheit and on another in 
degrees Centigrade. 
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The Journal is eager to reflect in its pages the interests and concerns of 
its considerable number of readers in the secondary schools. In order to do 
this, however, it must secure manuscripts describing significant guidance 
and counseling practices, presenting theoretical formulations, or reporting 
appropriate investigations dealing with guidance practice on this level. 
Persons with appropriate materials are invited to submit their work to 
the Journal.—Ep. 
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American Doctoral Dissertations on Personnel 
Problems and Procedures in Foreign Countries 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


T" writer has recently completed a study 
of some 15,000 doctoral dissertations in 
the field of education which have been ac- 
cepted by American institutions of higher 
education. More than one thousand of 
these have dealt with various phases of edu- 
cation in foreign countries." 

Of the dissertations concerned with for- 
eign education, at least 49 deal with some 
aspect of educational guidance or other per- 
sonnel problems and procedures in various 
foreign countries. They are spread over a 
period of almost 25 years, the two earliest, 
interestingly enough, having been written 
in 1922 by two Chinese students studying for 
their doctorates at Columbia University. 
More than half of them, however, have been 
written in the past six years, showing the in- 
creased interest in this field of study in more 
recent times, 

These dissertations have been accepted at 
15 American universities, Columbia leading 
with 24 dissertations, almost half of the total 
number. Chicago is credited with five, New 
York with four, Michigan and Minnesota 
with three each, while ten other institutions 
have had one dissertation each. 

Following is a list of the dissertations on 


Watrer Crossy was Advisor on Higher 
Education on the staff of General MacArthur during 
the Occupation of Japan. He is retired and lives in 
Washington, D. C. 

* Titles of all dissertations in education and related 
fields have been examined in Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities (New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1934-1954, 21 vols.); Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education (Washington: United 
States Office of Education, 1929-1941, 13 vols., and 
continued in manuscript to 1952); W. S. Morifoe’s 
Theses in Education Accepted by American Colleges 
and Universities (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1920-1928, 6 vols); American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed (Washington: Library of Congress, 1912- 
1938, 27 vols.); and many other specialized bibliog- 
raphies, catalogues, and abstract series published by 
individual institutions and or nlantions. For a 
brief report of the 1 study, see W. C. Eells, 
“American Doctoral Dissertations on Foreign Educa- 
tion,” Higher Education, 12: 19-22, » 1955. 


personnel problems and procedures in for- 
eign countries with name of author, title of 
dissertation, institution at which it was ac- 
cepted, and date of acceptance. 


General 
Laturor, Joun Crarke. Promotion of International 
Understanding Through the Exchange of High 
School Students: A Project of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council Providing Exchange Visits Be- 
tween American, Latin American, and Scandinavian 
Students. Columbia University, 1948. 


Moore, Forrest G. Factors Affecting the Academic 
Success of Foreign Students in American Universi- 
ties. University of Minnesota, 1953. 


Teeman, Eance Lutuer. The Development and Ap- 
plication of National Educational Survey Techniques 
with Special Emphasis upon Criteria for Measuring 
Intelligence Internationally. New York University, 
1930. 


North America 
Canada 


Geant, Emorer. A Plan for a Guidance 
Program in the Montreal Protestant Central School 
System. Columbia University, 1950. 


Duntor, Frorence Sara. Subsequent Careers of 
Non-Academic Boys. Columbia University, 1935. 
(In Ottawa.) 


Mitterrk Hersert E. Scholarships for Alberta. Co- 
lumbia University, 1947. 

Patricia A. Some Value Attitudes of 
Returned Canadian Veterans. University of Chi- 
cago, 1949. 

Wuson, Joun A. R. The Counselor in Canadian 
Secondary Schools. Oregon State College, 1952. 


Mexico 
Berrie E. Some Significant Characteristics 
Associated with Popularity in American and Mexi- 
can Elementary School Children. University of 
Chicago, 1954. 


Puerto Rico 
Cote, James E. A Study of School Service Bureaus 
in Selected Colleges and Universities in the United 
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States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. University of 


Utah, 1952. 


Garcia, Marion. The Guidance of the Normal 
School Student: Proposals for a Program of Staff 
Participation at the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. Columbia University, 1953. 


Europe 


General 

Harrer, Hesex Reece. What European and Ameri- 
can Students Think on International Problems: A 
Comparative Study of the World-mindedness of 
University Students. Columbia University, 1931. 
(Covers students in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Switzer- 
land.) 

Kuneserc, Orro. A Study of Psychological Differ- 
ences Between Racial and Nationality Groups in 
Europe. Columbia University, 1931. (Covers 


groups in France, Germany, and Italy.) 


Germany 
Dincman, Erwin. A History of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Vocational Guidance in Hesse, Germany, 
During the United States Occupation, May, 1945, 
to January, 1948, with Backgrounds Forward from 
the Roman Occupation. New York University, 
1949. 
Great Britain 

Avec, The Essentials of Mental 
Hygiene in the History of Education to Herbert 
Spencer. New York University, 1931. 


Dewey, Cuarces SurrmMan. Some Concepts of Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance in England from 
1600 to 1760. Stanford University, 1944. 


Italy 
O'Renty, Cuarters T. Race Prejudice Among 
Catholic College Students in the United States and 
Italy: A Comparative Study of the Role of Religion 
and Personality in Inter-Group Relations. Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 1954. 

Russia 
Rockorr, Garson. A Supplementary Reader on a 


Boy's Life in Russia (1902-11) and His Growing Up 
in America (1911-1938). New York University, 1939. 


Africa 


Egypt 
SarHan, Ex-Demerpasn Interests 
and Culture: A Comparative Study of Interests, Con- 
cerns, Wishes, Likes, Dislikes, and Happiest Days 
of Egyptian and American Children. Columbia 
University, 1951. 
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Suenan, Personal and Social 
Problems as Identified by Egyptian Adolescents. 
Columbia University, 1953. 

Asia 

General 
Kirtt, Norman Tenese. A Study of Attitudes of 
Indian and Pakistani Students; A Study of Attitudes 
of Indian and Pakistani Students in the United 
States Toward America and American Democracy 
and the Responsibility of American Educational 
Institutions Toward Exchange of Students: Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. 


Lerrer, G. A Comparative Study of the 
General Intelligence of Caucasian, Chinese, and 
Japanese Children, as Measured by the Leiter In- 
ternational Performance Scale. University of 
Southern California, 1939. 


SANMANN, Mapce L. S. A Study of the Experiences 
of Selected Oriental Students in Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States and Implications for 
Higher Education. Northwestern University, 1948. 
(Includes students from Afghanistan, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, Philippines, and Turkey.) 

China 
Cuan, Yinc. The Development of Parallel Read- 
ing Comprehension Examinations in English and 
Chinese at the Graduate Level. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 
Cuu, Jennincs Pinkwet, Chinese Students in 
America: Qualities Associated with Their Success, 
Columbia University, 1922. 


Dating and Courtship Innovations 
University of Chi 


Hwuanc, Lucey. 
of Chinese Students in America. 
cago, 1954. 


Kao, Lin Yinc. Academic and Professional Attain- 
ments of Native Christian Students Graduating from 
Teachers College, Coitumbia University, 1909-1950. 
Columbia University, 1951. 


Kwon, Eowtn Sit Unc. Chinese Students in Ameri- 

can Universities. Columbia University, 1947. 
Non-Verbal Intelligence 

Columbia University, 1922 


Liv, Herman Cuan En. 
Tests for Use in China. 


Nasu, Mary Rooker. A Source Book in Individual 
Development and Guidance for Students in Yench 
ing University, Peiping, China. Columbia Univer. 
sity, 1938. 


Suen, Ye. A Proposed Program for a Chinese 
Junior High School in Respect to Gilted Children 
as Compared with Other Children. Columbia 
University, 1936. 


WissaMs, O., Ja. A Plan for Developing 
the Religious Quality of Life in and Through Sig- 
nificant Areas of Student Experience at Soochow 
University, China. Columbia University, 1996. 


Yuen, Tsunc Kao, The Adjustment Problems of 
Chinese Graduate Students in American Universi- 
ties. University of Chicago, 1944. 


Hong Kong 


Lau, Kwat Curun. The Formation of a Plan to Be 
Proposed to the Faculty in Lingnam Middle School, 
Hong Kong, for the Improvement of Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in the School and for the Guidance of 
Pupil Participation in These Activities. Columbia 
University, 1940. 


India 


Mexcy. Some Trends in Selected Aspects 
of Personnel Service in American Higher Education 
with Implications for Women's Colleges in India. 
University of Michigan, 1946. 


Das, Panimat. Foundations for Guidance in Indian 
Philosophical and Social Thought. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950, 


Fieminc, Rosear L. Adjustment of Missionaries 
Children in America. University of Chicago, 1947. 
(Study of 88 missionary children who had attended 
Woodstock School, Mussrie, United Provinces, India.) 


Levai, A Study of Group Discussions 
Among Indian Students on a Controversial Subject. 
(Based on opinions of 120 graduate students from 
India and Pakistan in four American universities 
on the “Future of India and Pakistan: United or 
Disunited?’’) 


Japan 


Marsumoro, Toru, A Proposed Program of Volun- 


tary Religious Education at Meiji Gakuen, Tokyo, 
Japan. Columbia University, 1949. 


Philippines 
Bor_oncan, Deocracias. The Significance of Voca- 
tional Choices of Philippine High School Seniors. 
University of Michigan, 1941. 


Carreon, Manuet Lincap. Applicability of Stand- 
ard Tests to the Filipino. University of Minnesota, 
1923, 

Carrpeat, Atrrepo Perta. A Plan for Developing 
an Organized Guidance Program at the Central 
Philippine College, Uoilo City, Philippines. Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. 


Exequin, Tenconcianc. A Study of the 
Effectiveness of the Student Personnel Services and 
Adequacy of Guidance and Related Course Offerings 
for Teacher Training at Philippine Normal Col- 
lege. Michigan State College, 1954. 


Jiminez, Carmen Tompo. A Proposed Student Per- 
sonnel Program for the Philippine Women’s Col- 
lege. Columbia University, 1951. 


Menvez, Paz P. Family Relations: A Test for 
Filipino High School and College Youth. Columbia 
University, 1952... 


Nocuraa, Remepios. A Proposal for a Student Per- 
sonnel Program for the Philippine Women's Uni- 
versity. Indiana University, 1954. 


Preez, Peesentacion T. Problems of Employed 
Women in a Certain Professional Group in the 
Philippines and Their Educational Implications. 
University of Minnesota, 1954. 


Australia 

Cook, Punie Hatrorp. The Theory and Tech- 
nique of Child Guidance with Special Reference to 
Australian Conditions. University of Kansas, i941. 
Rayner, Samurt Atan. The Administration of 
Pupil Personnel Services: A Comparative Study of 
Services in the United States and Queensland, 
Australia. University of Illinois, 1954. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance* 


Observations in Counseling by a Sociologist 
WALTER L. STONE 


To OBSERVATIONS flow from experience 
in counseling over 200 students in the 
last six years. They are presented in an at- 
tempt to organize experience rather than as 
a systematic study. 

The writer's assumption was and is that 
the problems of college students needing 
counseling are related to the socializing 
process they were going through in the col- 
lege situation, and the socializing process 
they had experienced before they came to 
college. The purpose of the survey was to 
discover what types of situation appear to 
be the major sources of student problems. 

Analysis of the records of counseling in- 
terviews and case histories of counselees in- 
dicated five human relations areas that were 
the major situational causes of difficulty. 

In Tae | these areas are identified as 
(1) Family Relationship, (2) College Situa- 
tion, (3) Scholastic Situation, (4) Social Ad- 
justment, and (5) Sex Adjustment. The 
percentage of students, the source of whose 
problems were primarily related to these 
situations, is indicated. 

Men appear to be having difficulties aris- 
ing primarily in relation to scholastic ad- 
justment. The causes of poor scholarship 
varied from lack of ability to lack of ambi- 
tion. Scholarship problems accounted for 
one third of their problems. 

Sex adjustment and social adjustment 
problems ranked next in importance for 
men. 


Wa rer L. Stone is Professor of Sociology at Han- 
over College, Hanover, Indiana. 

* From time to time, the Journal receives material 
which is based on sound observation, therefore con- 
tributing to our knowledge, but which makes no 
claim to testing a particular hypothesis or present- 
ing disciplined research design. As such materials 
are accepted, they will be published under this 
heading. The first in what is hoped will be a series 
is a contribution by a colleague in the related 
discipline of sociology. Ep. 
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TABLE | 
Per cent of Students Ciassified by Major Areas 
of Problem Situation and by Sex 


Female 
Per Cent 


Male 
Per Cent 


Total 
Per Cent 


| Family Relation- 

ship 23 30 
Il College Situa- 

tion 22 

IIL Scholastic Situa- 
tion 
IV Social Adjustment f 10 
V Sex Adjustment 23 27 
100 100 


The major situation problem area for 
women is in family relationships as mani- 
fested particularly in overprotection and 
over-solicitousness. This is followed by sex 
adjustment and college situational adjust- 
ments having reference particularly to liv 


ing in a group. 
Family Relationship 


Examining each of these five areas in some 
detail we note, first that 25 per cent were 
problems stemming from family relation. 
ships. Operating factors in this area have 
to do with developing independence and 
responsibility, dominating parents, and 
parental attachments when parents live to- 
gether and when parents are separated. 
Typically counselees said: 


They expect too much of me. They are often 
inconsistent and contradictory... They do not al- 
ways keep their word and they do not set a good 
example... You know my father is a drunkard and 
mother divorced him...I'm never going to get mar- 
ried, mother found my father with another woman, 
you can't trust men...If I don't get an “A” my 
father will disown me. He was a straight “A” stu- 
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dent...Sometimes they want me to stay in school 
and other times they say it’s costing them so much 
they don’t see how they can continue to send me. 


Intra-family relationship problems were 
all deviations from normal affectional com- 
panionship relations. In some instances 
there was excess of affection evidenced in 
possessiveness, over-solicitousness, and gen- 
eral over-indulgence. There was also some 
evidence of discrimination, and of perceived 
inconsistency of treatment by a parent. 

Most of the problems of counselees stem- 
ming from family relationships were from 
small one-child families, and families that 
could be characterized as materialistic, so- 
cial climbers, and strongly oriented to the 
conventional. Evasive behavior by a stu- 
dent is generally indicative of some unhappy 
or unsatisfactory adjustment in the family. 


College Situation 


Problems related to the college situation— 
the living groups, classrooms, the adminis- 
tration, and extra curricular activity are 
second in order of importance. Seventeen 
per cent of the problems of hostility and re- 
sentment, acceptance and rejection, isola- 
tion and over-organization are in this area. 
They are related to both social soil and so- 
cial atmosphere; particularly the latter. 


These problems have to do with leader- 
ship and responsibility in fraternity, soror- 
ity, dormitory, clubs, and committees. 
Some quotes from counselees are indicators 
of the unrest and frustration that is basic 
to their problems. 


I raised hell as a first year member of the frater- 
nity, broke all the rules, now they have made me 
president, how am I going to enforce the liquor 
rule.... How can I be a leader and not a member of 
a fraternity?...If you don't make a sorority you 
don't rate, you don't get a date, you are isolated. 

Why do we have to meet and vote on something 
that has already been decided?...Why isn’t the 
administration honest?...Once you let the dean 
know anything about you they never forget it... 
They have files an inch thick...1 don't resent any- 
thing on this campus except the persons who think 
they are perfect and are nasty nice...What are 
committees for: to carry out the wishes of the 
administration, to advise, or to plan?...I think we 
are just errand boys. 


Anti-college behavior takes the form of 
resistance or hostility. Resistance is a part 
of human nature. The adolescent wants to 
grow up, but resists the responsibilities of 
independence. Hostility comes when one is 
not recognized or feels that he or she does 
not belong to the group. 

Scholastic Adjustment 

In the third place, we have problems re- 
lated to scholastic adjustment. Twenty per 
cent of all problems were related to lack of 
ability and inadequate scholastic training. 
Family influence is followed by too much 
social life, with financial handicaps and lack 
of ambition ending the list of major factors. 

Not all of the following comments of stu- 
dents in this area or any of the others can be 
taken as indicating the real reasons for their 
difficulties, but they are indicative of what 
they think are the causes of their scholastic 
problems and warrant examination. 

If you get an “A” you can do anything. ..Why 
the emphasis on grades, is that all you come to 
college for?...1 don't rate socially but if I keep my 
grades up they will do anything to keep me here... 
Why worry about grades, all you need is a “C” to 
get by... just don’t have the background for col- 
lege work... The courses are not too hard, but there 
is not enough time to study for them. ..I just don't 
seem able to concentrate or organize the material. 


Sex Adjustment 


Fourth, problems related to sexual 
growth, behavior and attitudes: these have 
to do with sex impulse and sex standards, 
petting, sexual intercourse, sex folklore and 
attaining sexual maturity. Twenty-five per 
cent or the largest number of problems 
centered around engagement and pre-mari- 
tal intercourse. 

In broken engagements for male students, 
there is the problem of loss of status, the 
feeling of inferiority, and for women stu- 
dents, in addition, the fear of pregnancy. 
These problems are highly charged emo- 
tionally. They result from a changing and 
confused value system of sex relations. 

There seem to be two attitudes: igno- 
rance of sex relationship and anatomy (in 
spite of all advanced teachings and research) 
and pseudo-psychology. Both of these atti- 
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tudes come from immature intelligence. 
They are a natural result of an atmosphere 
of secular bewilderment. 

Some of the questions and problems pre- 
sented by students to their counselor, some 
of them married but the majority unmar- 
ricd, are as follows: homosexuality of wife, 
impotence of fiancee, inability to cope with 
the “other” woman. How responsive 
should a girl be to sex stimulation? Is pre- 
marital intercourse always wrong?  Jeal- 
ousy. “How can I tell if 1 am in love.” Not 
being interested in the opposite sex. Going 
with younger boy to mother him. 

Social Adjustment 

The fifth area of student problems is that 
related to general social adjustment.  Fif- 
teen per cent of all problems centered 
around this area and were related to shyness 
and self-consciousness, differences in social- 
economic background, acceptance by the 
group, and problems of vocational choice. 

There is the counselee who cannot speak 
up in class, and the one who withdraws 
from group contact, or is emotionally com- 
mitted to a vocation, generally a religious 
one, to the extent that he is blind to the 
very poor contribution he can make in that 
area and the very fine one he could make in 
another. 
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There are those who enter teaching, for 
instance, because they or their parents know 
jobs are available in teaching, disregarding 
other vocational possibilities. The social 
status of various occupations also raises 
problems as does the current value judg- 
ment that a good job is one that pays big 
money. 

Many problems in this area stem from 
feelings of difference or inadequacy in rela- 
tion to social acceptance. The emotional 
problems in connection with acceptance, or 
rejection, by a fraternity or sorority express 
themselves in many devious ways. 

Occasionally serious disorders occur, Out 
of the 210 counselees included in this study, 
there was one schizophrenic, and two manic 
depressives, a ratio of a little over one to a 
hundred. 

From the sociological point of view these 
psychotic personalities are seen as persons 
who have built up a private version of cul- 
ture as Compensation for rejecting the exist- 
ing social organization. They are sociolog- 
ically sick as well as medically sick.' 


+ John Dollard, “The Psychotic Person Seen Cul- 
turally,” American Journal of Sociology. Vol. 39 
(1933-34), pp. 637-648. 
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Information For Contributors 


This information is intended to assist 
contributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is designed as a publication 
medium for articles dealing with new and 
significant practices in personne! and guid- 
ance work, current problems in the field, 
trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, theory, and research which relates 
to theory or which has promise of practical 
application. Articles in any of these areas 
are appropriate for submission to the Jour- 
nal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 


should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 


clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should 
exceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and stil! 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author's name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
(A convenient reference for many members 
is the American Psychological Association 
Publication Manual.) Footnotes should be 
avoided wherever possible. Articles not ac- 


cepted for publication will be returned to 
authors, but carbons will be retained by the 
Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Wash. 
ington 5, D. C., and will be acknowledged 
upon receipt. Following preliminary re- 
view by the Editor, articles will be sent to 
Journal Reviewers, generally members of 
the Editorial Board, although in special in- 
stances, the services of consultants other 
than Editorial Board members, will be se- 
cured. As is inevitable, this process takes 
time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, 6 weeks to 2 
months may elapse between acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of article and notification 
concerning its disposition. An additional 
3 to 4 months must be expected to elapse 
between notification of acceptance of article 
and its appearance in print. This publica- 
tion lag is a result of the need to prepare 
issues considerably in advance, and to main- 
tain balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately 6 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer's error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost 
of such changes are charged to the author. 

Each author is furnished five copies of 
the issue of the Journal in which his article 
appears. Reprints are available at cost. A 
schedule of such costs is sent to the author 
with his proofs.—J. S. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

When: MARCH 25-29, 1956 
Convention Hotels: SHOREHAM (headquarters) 
SHERATON-PARK 


CONVENTION KEYNOTE 

Guidance and National Policy will be the keynote of the 1956 APGA Convention. 

This keynote, adopted by the Executive Council at its October meeting, is particularly 
appropriate for a convention held at the seat of Federal Government in a period of rapid 
technological change—a period of possible lull in the cold war—a period when we look to our 
youth, more than ever before to safeguard our national destiny. 

The convention program, now in the making, will stimulate a reappraisal of the guidance 
function—will help guidance and personnel workers see their role in terms of national needs 
and aims—will help them re-examine responsibilities to the individual against the broad 
backdrop of national concerns. 

Key government officials will address the convention on aspects of national policy bearing 
on guidance and personnel work—leaders in the Association will explore those aspects and 
offer interpretations—conventioneers will examine and discuss them. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to gain a better understanding of ways in which the 
Federal Government has given full recognition to the guidance function. It also will enable 
guidance and personnel workers to relate their functions to relevant aspects of national policy. 

The entire convention, of course, will not be built exclusively around the convention key- 
note. There will be rich and varied fare to meet varied needs and tastes, 

Two areas of interest in particular will come in for more attention than in previous APGA 
conventions. One is the rapidly growing field of vocational rehabilitation, with emphasis upon 
new approaches to rehabilitation problems and upon the training of rehabilitation counselors. 

The other is school counseling at the elementary and secondary school level, with consider- 
able attention to guidance programs for rural youth. This latter reflects the dynamic leader. 
ship and growth of our newest Division. 


CONVENTION BONUS 

Arrangements are being made for conventioneers to visit national shrines and other points 
of interest in and about Washington, without sacrificing time in attending meetings. 

Facilities are excellent for planned bus tours which are economical in time as well as cost. 
Prices will be reduced for couventioneers from 40 to 50 per cent below the regular rates. 

One tour will include Arlington National Cemetery, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Lee's 
Mansion and Mast of the Maine. From there the party will drive down Washington Memorial 
Boulevard, paralleling the Potomac River, to Mount Vernon for a tour of the mansion and 
the grounds. Total time: three hours. 

Another tour will include major public buildings of Washington, such as the Supreme 
Court Building, Bureau of Engraving, the Ford Theatre with its many exhibits, Peterson 
House where Lincoln died, and others. There also will be an evening tour to public shrines 
and buildings lighted by thousands of searchlights. 

A more extended tour can be arranged for the Friday and Saturday following the Conven- 
tion to historic Williamsburg. Blossoming spring shrubs and flowers at that time will make 
the trip doubly rewarding. The APGA Visitations Chairman would like to know the extent 
of interest in such a tour. You may want to form a party for this purpose. If you are inter- 
ested, please send a card to: 

Dr. Joseph E. Barber, Visitations Chairman 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 
The Executive Council Meeting of A.P.G.A. 


ne APGA Executive Council met in 

Washington on October 23 and 24. In 
conjunction with the Council meeting, the 
Board of Trustees of NVGA, the Executive 
Council of SPATE, and the Board of Gover- 
nors of ASCA also met. 

The Executive Council conducts its busi- 
ness through two meetings, one in the fall 
and the other at the National Convention. 
Other business is transacted through a small 
Executive Committee and through corre- 
spondence. 

The Council deliberates on and formu- 
lates policies and principles for the Associa- 
tion in its role as the major professional 
personnel and guidance organization in this 
country. As the governing Council of the 
Association, the group exercises great in- 
fluence on guidance and personnel work in 
our society. 


Future Plans 


The Executive Council spelled out sev- 
eral major points for the future. The first 
is the development of APGA Branches. 
The Branches are to be encouraged to be- 
come APGA Branches and APGA, as such, 
will lend encouragement and help in this 
development. 

The second major point is the develop- 
ment of membership. A much larger pro- 
portion of persons in guidance and person- 
nel work who are now qualified should be- 
come members of their professional Asso- 
ciation, and steps should be taken to en- 
courage their membership. 

The third major point concerns profes- 
sionalization. On the local level, profes- 
sional activities are vital to the Association 
and to the role of guidance and personnel 
work in our society. Nationally, APGA will 
continue its activities toward affecting and 
influencing major pronouncements and de- 


velopments where the profession is at stake. 


And on the international level it was recog- 
nized that APGA has a role in helping for- 
eign nations to develop their guidance and 
personnel activities. 

As a fourth step in plans for the future 
a housing commission was appointed with 
Max Baer as Chairman to determine what 
building facilities should be utilized by the 
Association's headquarters, although such 
utilization is not anticipated for at least 
two years. 

Committee Reports 

The Membership Committee reported a 
series of plans and activities for the develop- 
ment of membership. Particularly notable 
in these plans are the cooperative efforts of 
the people in the Branches and states. ‘The 
Committee on Branch Development has 
asked Blanche Paulson and Bruce Shear to 
develop a statement on “Why a Branch.” 
It is recognized that APGA Branches will 
have within them groups that are primarily 
interested in NVGA, in ACPA, in SPATE, 
in ASCA, and in NAGSCT. Such groups 
may well be affiliated directly with their 
Divisional Association but they would be 
within the local APGA Branch. Commun- 
ity Organization of Guidance reported that 
it is stimulating interest in and developing 
information about community organiza- 
tions for guidance. The Development 
Committee is particularly concerned with 
the channeling of projects that require 
foundation grants and working up proce- 
dures to facilitate this process. 

The Planning and Appraisal Committee 
is concentrating on specifying feasible 
projects within the professional compass of 
APGA. The Publications Committee re- 
ported several proposed projects. It was 
necessary to discontinue the consideration 
of a yearbook for this year. The Jnterna- 
tional Relations Committee reported on 
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the trip of Wesley P. Lloyd, chairman of 
the committee, to the Far East during which 
he discussed guidance and personnel work 
with many foreign nationals and was a prin- 
‘cipal participant in the Japanese Institute 
on Counseling. The Radio and Television 
Committee is considering the preparation 
of a number of documents aimed at raising 
the level of, and encouraging the develop- 
ment of radio and TV programs in guid- 
ance and personnel. The Speakers Bureau 
is continuing with its program of providing 
lists of speakers on guidance and personnel 
work. The Committee on the Expansion 
of Guidance Services related its beginning 
work in discussing with various civic or- 
ganizations the role of guidance. The Re- 
search Awards Committee stated its plan to 
make an award on research activity at the 
National Convention. The Placement 


Committee is making a number of studies 
and will be providing further material on 
the placement situation in guidance and 
personnel work. The Archives Committee 
is assembling all available pertinent his- 
torical data on APGA and its Divisions. 
Arthur Jones, Chairman, is performing a 


very significant service both for the Asso- 
ciation and for the profession. 
Division Reports 

The American College Personnel Associa- 
tion reported through President Harold B. 
Pepinsky that its Grass Roots Development 
Committee is concerned with the develop- 
ment of local programs and possibly 
Branches. ACPA is also concerned about 
broadening its membership base. The 
Committee on Higher Education Planning 
has task forces on various campuses con- 
sidering the problems of increased enroll- 
ment in coming years. 

The National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers’ Presi- 
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dent Emory Kennedy reported that there is 
some concern about a professional member. 
ship in NAGSCT. The State Guidance 
Supervisors provided information about 
state preparations for the White House 
Conference and noted that there has been 
strong lay emphasis on guidance. The 
Supervisors are holding a number of state- 
wide and sectional or regional conferences 
on guidance and therefore, APGA need not 
reactivate its committee for this activity. 

The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation is engaged in many professional ac- 
tivities, according to President Charles E. 
Odell. Two were of special interest to all 
APGA members. The Evaluative Criteria 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation are to be revised and NVGA has been 
invited to participate. NVGA is going to 
urge that NAGSCT, ASCA and SPATE be 
included. NVGA is working on simplifying 
its structure of sections and is taking a 
major role in encouraging NVGA Branches 
to become APGA Branches while retaining 
their NVGA charters. 

The report of the Student Personnel As- 
sociation for Teacher Education was pre- 
sented by President Jack Shaw. SPATE is 
continuing its association with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and is developing regional meet- 
ings of SPATE. SPATE is also engaged in 
a membership campaign. 

The American School Counselor Associa 
tion, headed by President Edward Landy, 
reported that ASCA is reviewing its require- 
ments for membership. Dr. Landy empha- 
sized the new format of the School Coun- 
selor under the editorship of Harry Camp, 
Jr. He mentioned that there is pressure to 
develop ASCA Branches but noted that 
these must be within the APGA frame- 
work. ASCA is increasing its membership 


very rapidly. 


~ 
| Chri 
erry Christmas 
~ 


N.A.G.S.C.T. Group Meets in North Carolina 


SourneRn Recion of NAGSCT held 
its annual conference at the Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, October 
19-22, with 43 members attending, the larg- 
est attendance of this group to date. North 
Carolina's welcome to the convention was 
enhanced by perfect weather and beautiful 
coloring of the autumn leaves of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

In addition to panels and papers by mem- 
bers of the organization, three distinguished 
guests were on the program: Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section, U. S. Office of Education; 
J. Warren Smith, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, North Carolina; and 
Warren G., Findley of the Educational Test. 
ing Service. 

On the planning committee for the con- 
ference were Ella Stephens Barrett, host 
supervisor, Elizabeth M. Clotworthy, vice- 
president, and Charles G. Morehead, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The program opened with the welcome 
address by Dr. Smith, roll call of states and 
address by Dr. Sievers, report on guidance 
work by state supervisors of the Southern 
Region. Panel discussions included “Our 
Philosophy of Guidance,” by Victor B. 
Johnson, John Gentry, Clarence L. Kent, 
and Ray McCoy; “Statewide Testing Pro- 
grams,” by Dr. Findley, William Coleman, 
William D. Perry, and Dr. Morehead. 
David O'Dea, Coordinator of Research, re- 
ported on research done by members of the 
organization; Robert O. Stripling, Miss Bar- 
rett, Harold F. Cottingham, George Harrod, 
Matt L. Story, and Eleanor Zeis reported 
on the Southern States Work Conference. 
Other panels and discussion topics were: 
“Trends in Guidance Work in Southern 
Public Schools,” by Henry Weitz, Robert 
M. Colver, James E. McKee, Ralph M. 
Roberts; “Are We Concerned with Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Counseling?” by E. 
L. Tolbert and Hugh Lovett; “Ways and 
Means of Providing More Effective Labo- 
ratory Experience for the Counselor 
Trainee,” Joseph W. Fordyce; “Character- 


istics and Competencies of High School 
Counselors,” Don Herrman; “Guidance 
Implications of the SSCPEA Workshop,” 
Gordon Ellis; “Guidance Appropriations 
Under the George Barden Act,” W. T. 
Garner; “Guidance in the Elementary 
School,” Dr. Cottingham. Roy Anderson 
evaluated the conference. 

Policy resolutions passed by the organiza- 
tion included: 

1. That the Vocational Division of the 
U. S. Office be urged to earmark a portion 
of Vocational Funds for guidance services. 

2. That this group encourage the ex- 
pansion and extension of present services of 
the Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tions through allocation of funds sufficient 
to provide adequate travel, publications, 
and other means of communication with 
state and local people. 

3. That the officers of NAGSCT continue 
to explore the possibility of joint regional 
meetings with the other APGA Divisions. 

Elizabeth M. Clotworthy was elected 
president and James E. McKee was elected 
vice-president of the Southern Region.— 
Cuarces G. Morenean, President. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


New Jersey Reporting | 

New Jersey has an active APGA Branch 
of 500 members. The state is divided into 
three geographical regions and each holds 
one or more meetings during the year. In 
the larger counties local units meet monthly. 
The whole state meets as a unit four times 
a year. 

In November the NJPGA holds four ses- 
sions during the 2'/, day state teachers con- 
vention in Atlantic City. Aside from the 
inevitable business session, there is usually 


one round table meeting sponsored by the 
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test and guidance material publishers; one 
session is generally held in conjunction with 
such allied groups as the psychological asso- 
ciation, mental hygiene, and New Jersey 
Deans and Counselors. In October and 
March a Directors Conference and Work- 
shop is sponsored by Rutgers University; 
these are informal, unstructured meetings. 
In May the Association holds its annual 
business meeting as part of the state sec- 
ondary school conference. 

Approximately twenty committees are 
working actively on guidance problems. 
Among the most active committees are: 
Guidance Certification—after three years of 
work its recommendations have been ac- 
cepted by the state board of examiners; State 
Leadership—a drive for the appointment of 
a guidance department at the state level; 
State Guidance Directory—it published a 
complete register of guidance workers and 
an up-to-date supplement; College Cata- 
logs—it is working toward making college 
catalogs more readable for high school stu- 
dents; Tours and Visitations—arranges 


tours to institutions, agencies, and indus. 
tries for guidance groups; and our own 
monthly guidance “News Letter.” 


The monthly “News Letter” has on its 
editorial board representatives from all 
Divisions of APGA, all counselor training 
colleges, state institutions, and special 
groups interested in guidance. 

In the area of research the Association is 
sponsoring a study of the counselor's job on 
a survey basis. A graduate student is doing 
the work in conjunction with her studies 
and the Association is paying expenses and 
lending assistance. 

New Jersey has started to form a caravan 
heading for Washington in March. We'll 
see you there. 


Long Beach, California 


At its October 19 meeting, the Long 
Beach, California, Branch of NVGA heard 
a panel consider these three areas: (1) 
Should the Association take stands on con- 
troversial issues affecting its membership? 
(2) What would be the areas of such issues? 
and (3) How should guide lines be devel- 
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oped? The panelists were Dan Langston, 
Ben Humphrey, and Kar! A. Russell, Jr. 

After discussion by the audience, the 
group sanctioned definite consideration and 
reaction to controversial issues. A sample 
of the comments supporting this conclusion 
follows: 


1. No other group represents counsclors, 
and no one will support them better 
than their own group. 

. We need to es administrators and 
others of our needs. 

. Many of the criticisms of counselors seem 
valid. (Counselors need to insist on 
reasonable loads.) 

. We have delayed expressing our opin- 
ions too long. 

. The new credential gives counselors an 
opportunity to voice their views and 
make themselves heard. 

. We need to represent personnel workers 
rather than deal in generalities. 

. We need standards or a code of ethics to 
let others know what we stand for. 

. We face a real problem of professional. 
ization. 


The following areas of issue were sug 
gested: 


1. Salary differentials for counselors and 
teachers. 

2. Work hours and length of working year. 

5. Total counselor load. 

4. Types of responsibilities and appor- 
tionment of responsibilities by adminis. 
trators. 

. Standards and qualifications of coun 
selors. 

. Teacher-counselor 
counselors, 

. The relationship of counselors to class. 
room teachers. 

. Professional immunity. 

. Extension of elementary programs. 

. Coordination of counselor and social 
agency activities. 


versus = full-time 


It was suggested that the issues be re 
viewed by the Executive Committee with 
consideration to be given to the possibility 
of selecting major issues, developing com- 
mittee studies, presenting such studies and 
formulating a total group policy regarding 
the issues. 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Dean L. Hummer, former Director of 
Guidance at Mayfield Heights, Ohio, has 
been named Assistant State Supervisor of 
Guidance for Ohio. 


Maurice J. Downey, formerly Guidance 
Counselor for Veterans in the Boston School 
System, has been promoted to the position 
of Director of Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 


Rosert Carvert, Jx., former Dean of 
Men at Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, 
has accepted the position of Coordinating 
Placement Officer at the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Burorp Sterviee has recently been As- 
sistant Professor in Guidance and Coun- 
selor Training at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He was formerly Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Counseling and Guidance Service, 
Los Angeles City Schools. Another new 
addition to the staff is James W. Costar. 
Mr. Costar is completing his doctorate at 
Michigan State University and formerly was 
Assistant Principal in charge of Guidance 
Services, Canton, South Dakota, Public 
Schools. Grecory A. Mitier, former Chief 
Psychologist for the Michigan Department 
of Corrections, has been appointed coor- 
dinator of rehabilitation counseling at 
Michigan State University. 


Daniet J. Sorretts, who was Assistant 
Professor at Michigan State University, is 
now Dean of Students at Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant. 


DWane R. Contins has returned from 
Brazil where he served as Consultant to the 


Dean of Men in the Brazilian Air Force's 
Aeronautical Engineering School. Dr. 
Collins is now Coordinator of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services Team in the Snyder, Texas, 
Public Schools where Mrs. Collins is work- 
ing in the Reading Improvement Program. 
The project is a three year pilot program 
designed to develop effective team concepts 
and working relationships involving all 
special services of the school. The Univer- 
sity of Texas, The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, the Mental Health Divi- 
sion of the Texas State Department of 
Health, and the Texas Education Agency 
are collaborating in the development of the 


program. 


Reverenp Rosert A. Preston is now 
serving as Dean of Students at Bethany Col- 
lege, West Virginia. He succeeded Rever- 
env L. G. who was promoted 
to provost this year. 


Tep Swenson has returned to York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, 
where he has assumed his duties as Director 
of Guidance Services and Research. 


Simon HorrMan, Senior Vocational and 
Placement Counselor for the New York 
Guild for the Jewish Blind, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Supervisor of the 
organization's Division of Vocational Serv- 
ices. 


Joun C. Howarp, former Director of 
Admissions and Student Relations at Girard 
College, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of Dean of Student Affairs 
at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Marcarer Peart, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent at Boston University, has accepted the 
position of Assistant Director of Student 
Personnel at Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Orws H. Haracpson, formerly Counselor 
in the Princeton, Minnesota, schools, is now 
Counselor and Guidance Director in the 
Aurora, Minnesota, Public Schools. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


When is a residence not a residence? 


The fraternity was right in the middle of 
preparing for its annual Christmas “wing- 
ding” when the bombshell burst. It seems 
that some of the townspeople, in whose 
midst the fraternity house was situated, and 
who had grown increasingly irritated at the 
boys’ “carryings-on,” had finally banded to- 
gether and filed an injunction against the 
use of the property as a fraternity house. 
The fraternity immediately filed a demurrer 
and the case went to court. 

“According to the covenant in the deed,” 
stated the complainants, “the property, 
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quote, ‘shall not be used otherwise than 
for residence purposes,” unquote, But 
what do we see? Raucous initiations and 
rush parties, dances and blaring radios, 
vending machines, and, in front of the 
house, a gaudy neon sign! Is this a resi- 
dence or a roadhouse?” 

“You neglected to mention,” retorted the 
fraternity’s attorney, “that it is used as a 
residence, which fact is, I'm sure, appre- 
ciated by the college authorities handling 
swelling enrollment. Also, if I may be so 
bold, isn't entertainment a logical expecta. 
tion in any home?” 

What's your verdict? 
“out in the cold?” 


Is the fraternity 


Decision: The court ruled against the 
fraternity, holding that the activities of 
members and guests, and the way in which 
the house was maintained, constituted a 
violation of the restrictive covenant. (Based 
on a Georgia supreme court decision".) 
Implications: Evidently the court's yard- 
stick in this instance was predicated on the 
tenet that a residence is a residence only so 
long as it is utilized primarily as such, but 
that when “residence” becomes incidental 
to other factors, particularly factors which 
are distressful to society, then, restrictive 
covenants or not, the “raison d'etre” is dis- 
solved. 

Looking ahead, it seems quite possible 
that similar cases could arise. Residence 
colleges will be seeking all the help they 
can get in housing students, and wisely 
managed fraternity houses could well play 


Mu Chapter Building Fund, Inc. v. Henry (Ga.) 
SE. 2d 7 ALR 2d 431 (1949). 
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a significant role in this direction. But 
when college administrations, feeling that 
the values of cooperative living warrant the 
risks involved, sanction fraternities’ pur- 
chasing property off-campus, within the ad- 
jacent community, then responsibility be- 
comes a three-way proposition: first, self- 
discipline on the part of student in correlat- 
ing behavior with consideration for a non- 
collegiate population; second, an under- 
standing by the community of the character 
and needs of maturing youth; and, third, 
positive education of both groups by college 
officials relative to these considerations. 
Effective college-community relations will 
be furthered by nothing less. 


Lastly, must not this also be a major 
concern of national fraternity executives if, 
in the face of present social pressures, they 
expect to show that fraternities can exert 
a positive and healthful influence on college 
life? 


You Might Like to Read... 


Ir 1s WELL AT TIMes FOR those of us who 
are engaged in performing guidance serv- 
ices to review our work in the perspective 
of the world conditions under which our 
counselees seek to meet their problems. A 
useful instrument for such a review may be 
found in eon of Our Times” in 
the September Childhood Education. The 
technique used to describe the “symptoms” 
is to compare conditions in 1955 with those 
of twenty years ago. Among the changes 
noted are the larger world concepts grow- 
ing out of World War II and the Korean 
War; the increasing mobility of families; 
changes in housing; mechanical innovations 
with vast social implications such as TV 
sets, deepfreezes and power mowers; in- 
creasing numbers of working mothers; the 
inordinate fear of the Communistic ide- 
ology; shift from unemployment to labor 
shortage; and increasing juvenile delin- 

uency. This year's issues of Childhood 

ducation are to be built around such 
problems and their influence on children’s 
development. 


American Childhood 1s RUNNING A series of 
articles on “Readiness for the First Grade.” 
One of the series, in the September number, 
deals primarily with the techniques for 
developing reading readiness among kinder- 
garten children. The informality of pre- 
reading experience is stressed. Among tech- 
niques suggested are observing signs, using 
picture charts, saying rhymes and jingles 
clear teacher enunciation and vocal work 
such as animal cries and calling. Cautions 
include warnings against too early formal 
reading, expecting children to handle ab- 
stractions which their developmental level 
precludes. 


Arruur I, GATES, LONG RECOGNIZED AS ONE 
of the country's leading authorities on the 
learning of reading, in the September NEA 
Journal tells “Why Mr. Flesch is Wrong.” 
He refutes many of the assumptions and 
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propositions made by Dr. Rudolph Flesch 
(doctor's degree in adult education) in his 
recent book Why Can't Johnny Read? 
Gates “cites chapter and verse.” For ex- 
ample, “On page 38 Flesch insists that 
phonics has been driven out of spelling as 
well as out of reading. This is an entirely 
false statement, as anyone can easily dis- 
cover by looking over any modern series 
of spellers. One will find a much broader 
and more thoro program in the study of 
phonics and other phases of word structure 
than Flesch hiaself suggests.” 

The reading of Prof. Gates’ essay, avail- 
able in reprints in expanded form from the 
Macmillan Company, will thoroughly dis- 
credit Flesch. Gates points out that Flesch, 
a Viennese lawyer, came to this country as 
recently as 1938, and concludes that “Close 
reading of Mr. Flesch’s book, in fact, makes 
it apparent that his aim is to discredit 
American education in general. And no 
attack has yet appeared which is more 
flagrant in its musrepresentation of the 
facts.” Hence, it would behoove any school 
counselor whose duties involve work with 
poor readers to study the Gates analysis 
when considering giving weight to Flesch’s 
suggestions for improving the teaching of 
reading. 


WE DO NOT RECALL HAVING SEEN a better one- 
page treatment of the perennial problem of 
a than appears in the October 
Grade Teacher under the caption “Don't 
Be a Classroom Bismarck.” It approaches 
the question from the viewpoint of the 
child. Suggested procedure is democratic 
and is aimed at establishing in the pupils’ 
minds that “Freedom and responsibility are 
inseparable.” 

Four practicable sequential steps in treat- 
ing discipline are outlined. Any school 
counselor, in our opinion, would be invest- 
ing his time well, if he were to prepare 
verbatim copies of the page reviewed here 
for presentation to co-workers who need 
help with discipline. 
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Mitton HAHN AND Byron ATKISON, 
sonnel officers at U.C.L.A., discuss “The 
Sexually Deviate Student” in the September 
15 School and Society and outline the pro- 
cedure that has been developed to care for 
such students at their university. The prob- 
lem is examined from the viewpoint of the 
large state supported universities in general. 
“. . . the administrator on a large state 
university campus may well suspect that in 
a population of 10, students there are 
between 200 and 500 sexual deviates en- 
rolled.” This estimate is based on “a 
rusal of professional literature (which) 
eads us to believe that the percentage in 
= general population is between two and 
It is suggested that there is need for 
much more examination of the intricacies 
of the problem in secondary schools and in 
non-publically financed colleges and univer- 
sities. Hope is found in the declining in- 
fluence of the hush-hush attitude toward 
such matters which has been so prevalent. 
“The law, as one might expect, follows 
cultural attitudes and provides penalties for 
sexually deviate behavior, but it provides 
7 little help for the sexual deviate him- 
self.” It is the desire of the writers that 


policies may be worked out that relate more 
to the individual deviates and 


ir particularly individual problems. 


“Too MUCH IS KNOWN ABOUT EDUCATION 
AND SPORTSMANSHIP to escape the guilt for 
the defective character which results from 
thoughtless and ever-intensive efforts for 
bow! bids, trophies, and gate receipts. The 
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problem is a matter of values.” This from 
“Educating for in the 
September Journal of Health-Physical Edu- 
cation-Recreation. The many obstacles to 
education for sportsmanship, including 
— to win unqualified coaches, pro- 
essionalism, commercialism and distrust, 
are recognized before setting up ten “prin- 
ciples” of procedure to clarify the challenge 
* the schools to achieve. “education for 
moral values and respect for personality. . .” 


and these also: 


“The Quality of Our Living Together", by 
Dwight L. Arnold in September Ohio 
Schools. . . “A Study of Emotional Adjust- 
ment: The Correlation of Student and 
Adult Forms of the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory over a Period of Thirteen Years” 
and “The Stability of Kuder Scores in a 
Disabled Population” in Summer Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement . . . 
“A Retirement Counseling Program” and 
“Age, Education and Job Satisfaction” in 
uly Personnel . . . “Public Schools are 

tter Than You Think” by Sloan Wilson 
in September Harpers . . . “A Fair Day's 
Work for a Fair Day's Pay” as Personnel 
Series No. 162 of American Management 
Association . . . “Admissions Policy and 
the American College” in July College and 
University . . . “Superior Graduates Look 
at Their High School Guidance” in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research 
‘ . “A Scale for the Measurement of 
Initiative” by Edwin E. Ghiselli in Summer 
Personnel Psychology. 


Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Guiwance Services, by Edward C. Roeber, 
Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955. 294 pp. $4.75. 


TZ TEAM work ee. much empha- 
sized throughout this book, is also exem- 
plified in the writing of this volume by 
three well known leaders in the guidance 
field. Although the book bears the same 
title as the former edition by Erickson and 
Smith, it has been rewritten throughout and 
can be restudied with profit by those who 
are quite familiar with the previous edition. 

As the authors state in the preface, the 
materials presented are organized around 
eight fundamental questions. 


1. What are the major services of the ade- 
quate guidance program? 

2. What plans of organization seem to 
bring about the optimum development 
of these services? 

3. What are the functions of school per- 
sonnel in various organizational pat- 
terns? 

4. What school personnel are needed for 
the development and maintenance of 
these services? 

5. How are guidance programs organized 
“from scratch?” 

6. How are each of the services organized? 

7. What provisions are made for the con- 
tinual growth of the services? 

8. How is the guidance program and its 
effectiveness evaluated? 


The treatment of these problems is clear 
and practical and provides a wealth of 
information on “how to do it.” Yet a well- 
——- clearly defined philosophy of 
guidance services is not lacking. The docu- 
mentation is rather sparse with the excep- 
tion of the final chapter on “Evaluating the 
Guidance Services” but this is compensated 
for by a comprehensive list of carefully sug- 


gested readings at the end of each chapter 


which bear an obvious relationship to the 
contents of the chapter. 

In order to differentiate between “organi- 
zation” and “administration” in a con- 
stantly evolving program of guidance serv- 
ices, the authors have adopted the prag- 
matic point of view that “organization” 
pertains to the organization of each guid- 
ance service individually while problems 
affecting the total guidance program have 
been arbitrarily categorized under the head- 
ing of “administering guidance services.” 
Aside from the first two introductory chap- 
ters which present a review of guidance 
philosophy and the basic guidance services, 
the text places its emphasis upon organiza- 
tion and administration throughout and is 
no mere restatement of a conventional in- 
troductory book on Principles of Guidance. 
It should serve as an excellent text in a 
course bearing the same title and will prove 
to be a valuable supplementary reference in 
an introductory course in Guidance. It 
will also serve as a valuable source book 
for experienced counselors and school ad- 
ministrators who are looking for ways and 
means of developing a more effective pro- 
gram of guidance services. 

A fivial chapter on organization and ad- 
ministration of counseling and guidance 
services in non-school agencies would have 
broadened the base of potential readers 
and proved to be of real service to counsel- 
ing and guidance personnel in a wide variety 
of organizations and agencies. Many of the 
principles and procedures set forth in this 
volume are just as applicable to non-school 
agencies but it is left to the reader to make 
this application.—Mrrcnett Dreese, Dean 
of the College of General Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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Peunouncing « « « the publication of the 


proceedings of the important conference on 


Psychotherapy and Counseling 


Held at the New York Academy of Sciences, Dec. 3 and 4, 1954 


Co-chairmen: Lawrence Frank and Rollo May 


I. this conference five groups par- 
ticipated from disciplines engaged in various 
types of psychotherapy and counseling, medi- 
cine, psychology, social work, the ministry, 
and counseling and guidance. The purpose 
of the conference was to describe the current 
common and accepted practices by which 
each of these professions seeks to meet those 
human needs which can be helped by psy- 
chotherapy and counseling, and what par- 
ticular training is now being provided. 

‘Preparatory commissions, made up of five 
to eight members of each of the above pro- 
fessions, met over the preceding eight months 
to review their experience and formulate 
their views on such topics as the following. 
What kinds of persons with what kinds of 
problems does their profession seek to help 
by means of psychotherapy or counseling, 
in individual and group therapy? What 
methods does their profession use? What 
kind of training—pre-professional, profes- 
sional, and supervised experience—is now 
being provided to prepare practitioners for 
giving such services? Under what circum- 
stances does the profession collaborate with 
one or another of these professions, and what 
is the part of each in this collaboration? How 
are the persons to be trained selected? What 
are the social expectations and sanctions in- 
herent in the situation in which each profes- 


sion functions, and how do these influence 
the practice of the profession? By what 
methods and techniques does each profession 
critically examine its own work and seek to 
advance its professional competence? The 
Proceedings contain the reports from the 
commissions and the discussion of the find- 
ings at the conference. 

PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSIONS: 
Medicine: Frederick Allen, chrmn., William 
Cooper, Louis Martin Fraad, Florence Pow- 
dermaker, Robert F. Sooley, Exie Welsch. 
Discussant; Eric Lindemann. Psychology: 
Nevitt Sanford, chrmn., Peter Blos, Harry 
Bone, Arthur Combs, George Klein, Rollo 
May. Discussants: Robert W. White, George 
A. Kelly. Social Work: Luther Wood. 
ward, chrmn., Margaret Blenkner, Robert 
Gomberg, Alice McCabe, Sonia Penn, Clara 
Rabinowitz, Mira Talbot. Discussants; Lu- 
cille Nichol Austin, Helen Harris Perlman. 
Ministry: Wayne E. Oates, chrmn., William 
C. Bier, Charles A, Curran, Seward Hiltner, 
Fred Hollander, Revel L. Howe, Frederick 
Kuether, Robert Leslie. Discussants; Paul 
Johnson, Noel Mailloux. Guidance and 
Counseling: Frances M. Wilson, chrown., 
Ruth Andrus, Morris Krugman, Isabel Mason, 
Janet Fowler Nelson, William G. Perry, Jr., 
Leonard W. Rockower. Discussants; Roland 
Baxt, Philip Zlatchin. 


Available in December from The New York Academy of Sciences 


Price: $3.50 


2 East 63 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


December, 1955 
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PsycnoLocicaL Trstinc, by Anne Anas- 
tasi. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1954. 682 pp. $6.75. 


Tu: Book is addressed to the general psy- 
chology student; it was not written to 
make him a skilled psychometrist or an ex- 
pert on test construction. The author's 
primary purpose was to introduce the gen- 
eral psyc ology student to the principles of 
psychological testing and to acquaint him 
with the major types of tests in current use. 
Her excellent analysis of current tests, test- 
ing problems, and the basic principles of 
testing should be useful to the personnel 
spec ialise as well as to the general psychology 
student. 

A brief summary of the table of contents 
reinforces this reviewer's opinion that the 
author has covered the essentials: 


Principles of Psychological Testing 
(Functions and Origins of Psychological 
Testing; Principal Characteristics of Psy- 
chological Tests; The Use of Psychologi- 
cal Tests; Test Norms; Test Reliability; 
Test Validity; Item Analysis). 

General Classification Tests (Stanford 
Binet; Group Tests; Performance and 
Non-Language ‘Tests; Infant and Pre- 
School Tests; Wechsler Scales; Measure- 
ment of Intellectual Deterioration). 
Part IL. The Differential Aptitude Testing of 
Abilities (Differential Aptitude, Special 
Aptitude, Artistic Aptitude, Achievement 
and Professional Aptitude Tests). 

The Measurement of Personality (Per- 
sonality Inventories, Measure of Interests 
and Attitudes, Projective Techniques and 
Situational Tests). 


Pat OL 


Part IL, 


Part IV. 


The theoretical orientation to tests and 
their use and the treatment of individual 
differences are all done exceptionally well. 
Another outstanding feature of the book 
is the interpretation of the American Psy- 
chological Association's code of ethics with 
reference to use of tests. Furthermore, the 
author presents a consistent philosophy of 
testing throughout the book; she makes a 
strong case for the factor view of intelli- 
gence and differential testing of abilities. 
One of her strong arguments is quoted from 
page 15; “Such batteries thus provide a 
suitable instrument for making the kind of 
intra-individual analysis or differential diag- 
nosis which clinicians had been trying for 
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many years to obtain from intelligence 
tests, with crude and often improper re- 
sults.” 

On the other hand, most persons who 
have not had at least an elementary course 
in statistics will have difficulty in reading 
the chapters on test reliability, test validity, 
item analysis, test norms, and factor analy- 
sis. Generally when the author presented 
information which required an understand- 
ing of statistical concepts, she tried to pro- 
vide students with the statistical background 
which she felt they would need. In many 
such cases, she tried to crowd too much into 
a brief explanation of the statistics for her 
audience to be able to understand readil 
the material. Perhaps, in the future edi- 
tions, she could correct the oye ny by 
including one or two chapters on the basic 
statistical concepts as Froehlich and Darley 
(Studying Students) and Cronbach (Essen- 
tials of Psychological Testing) did, or by 
preparing a section in the appendix on 
statistics as Super (Appraising ocational 
Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests) 
did. 

At times, the author is so critical of tests 
that the naive reader may, by reading only 
part of a chapter, get the impression that 
she does not believe in psychological test- 
ing. Careful reading of any complete chap- 
ter would certainly convince even the naive 
reader that this is not her intention. What 
she does do is to point out the shortcomings 
of tests and to explain how they may be 
used better to understand people. 

Nevertheless, the general psychology stu- 
dent can obtain an exceptionally good ori- 
entation to psychological tests, an excellent 
analysis of tests and their use, and glean 
many good ideas from the more difhcult 
sections of the book on testing theory and 
test construction. School counselors, school 
Sa and personnel workers in 
yusiness and industry should find this book 
to be a very useful reference—one which 
— will want in their professional libraries. 
—Merwe M. Outsen, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


———- @— 
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OccuPATIONAL LireRATURE: AN ANNO- 
TATED by Gertrude For- 
rester. New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1954. 467 pp. $5.00. 


|" ONE HAD to begin an occupational library 
with a single publication, this volume 
would be an outstanding possibility. It is 
probably the most comprehensive and thor- 
ough key to information about occupations 
available in the United States today, and is, 
therefore, an indispensable tool in voca- 
tional guidance. 

For readers who may be unfamiliar with 
earlier versions of Dr. Forrester’s book, its 
core is a 295-page annotated bibliography. 
Several hundred occupations are listed 
alphabetically, each followed by a descrip- 
tion of every useful and relevant publica- 
tion concerning it. The number of publica- 
tions listed for each occupation range from 
one to several dozen. For example, a girl 
looking for information on home economics 
as a career will find 33 books or ape om 
listed, with information on what subjects 
they cover, their prices, and how to get 


them. Publications especially recommended 
by the author are starred. 

A feature of the volume is its comprehen. 
sive coverage of publications in this field, 
but an equally significant aspect is the 
selectivity that Dr. Forrester exercised. 
Some 3,200 references are listed—more than 
half of them published in 1950 or later. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Forrester screened out a 
great deal of irrelevant material, carefully 
measuring each of the thousands of publi. 
cations she examined against the NVGA 
standards for the preparation of occupa 
tional literature (in the development ot 
which she played a major part). A large 
volume of publications describing technical 

rocesses in industry, books on “how to do 
it” and purely “promotional” leaflets were 
thus winnowed out. 

In addition to the alphabetically ar- 
ranged bibliography, there is a chapter 
describing the series issued by each pulb- 
lisher. This should be helpful to the li. 
brarian or counselor in ordering publica- 
tions or in making sure that he has complete 
sets of the series he has found to be most 
useful. 
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tests are illustrated. 
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In other valuable sections of the volume 
are bibliographies of publications on one 
or another aspect of occupational informa- 
tion, such as apprenticeship; guides to edu- 
cational institutions; directories of scholar- 
ships; bibliographies, periodicals and in- 
dexes of current literature; visual aids; text- 
books for classes in occupations; books on 
the use of occupational information; publi- 
cations on occupations for the handicapped, 
on choosing a career, and on looking for a 
job. The inclusion of books as well as 
a is a major advance beyond Dr. 

orrester’s earlier bibliographies, which 
covered pamphlets only. 

The volume is introduced by a sound 
section on how it can be used in guidance 
work, and there is a chapter on indexing 
and filing occupational literature which 
should be helpful to the counselor or li- 
brarian. 

In short, the volume is planned with un- 
usual insight into the needs of guidance 
and personnel workers, librarians, and lay- 
men who may consult it for their own in- 
formation. Doubtless it was this planning, 
as well as the comprehensiveness of the 
book and the meticulous care with which 
the work was done, that influenced a jury 
of reference librarians to vote it one of the 
top 10 reference books of 1954.—Haroip 
Gorpstein, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


--——_—-- @ — 


Tue Apovescenr Years, by William W. 
Wattenberg. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1955. 510 pp. $5.75. 


t nook deals with real adolescents and 
their varied and subtle problems, all 
within the framework of the reality of the 
social milieu. Wattenberg’s literary talent, 
scholarship, and rich background, contrib- 
ute toward making this the best book on 
adolescence with which this reader is fa- 
miliar. The author's approach is basically 
ychological, with sociological and mental 
ygiene overtones. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part A discusses various viewpoints about 
adolescence, the influence of the total en- 
vironment, and the carryover effects of 
earlier experience. Part B discusses forma- 
tive influences such as physique, parents, 


the family, ses groups, schools and neigh- 
borhoods. Part C, on problem areas, has 
chapters on sex, social relationships, ideals, 
— of self, power and mastery, voca- 
tional choices and personality troubles. 
Part D, on practical applications, is a “what 
to do” section on adult's reactions to the 
adolescent and how they may be improved. 

The thorough documentation of the 
author's points is evidenced in more than 
20 references to Masters’ theses, 70-plus 
references to doctoral studies, 150 references 
to books, 150 references to journal articles, 
and dozens of references to films illustrating 
various themes. 

Suggestions for additional readings fol- 
low each chapter. These are not limited to 
the professional literature. For example, 
in the chapter on “Neighborhoods” eight of 
the books cited are fiction. At the end of 
each chapter, also, there are suggestions for 
further study. These “exercises” are in- 
genious and challenging. Movies to sup- 
——— the text are frequently mentioned. 

he films are well-selected, recent, and cor- 
relate nicely with the text. 

Getting such research and study material 
together and in readable form, and integrat- 
ing it with a text, must have been a very 
time-consuming and exacting task. Wat- 
tenberg has made a signal contribution to 
the field on this score alone. 

Wattenberg’s note about research in this 
field seems apropos: “The reader who has 
read the footnotes will have noted that 
much of the research quoted in this book 
was done by doctoral students, mostly at 
their own expense. There have been rather 
few large-scale research projects on teen- 
agers financed by grants from governmental 
or private sources. Incomparably larger 
sums are spent on research concerning 
physically disabling diseases than on re- 
search on emotional disorders. Within re- 
cent years, however, both the federal gov- 
ernment and large foundations have n 
to give substantial funds for psychological 
research. Despite these hopeful signs, much 
progress remains to be made.” 

In the book there are nearly two hundred 
“cases” describing adolescents and_ their 
varied, multiple, and subtle dynamics. The 
author knows his boys and girls and his 
readers do, too, better and better as they 
read. Wattenberg doesn't make problems 
of all adolescents. As he notes “It is easy to 
forget that the average teen-ager is a pretty 
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nice kind of person, whose day-to-day life is 
rather uneventful.” 

The cases are oriented around the rea- 
sons for behavior, with emphasis on con- 
cepts of self and how these concepts affect 
personality growth. 

The presentation of data and the manner 
of treatment in the middle chapters reminds 
one of the Gesell and Ilg discussion of the 
characteristics of various age groups in The 
Child from Five to Ten. The reader steeped 
in Gesell and Ig will find comfort and help 
in Wattenberg as his children enter adoles- 
cent stages. 

The author bravely sticks his neck out in 
the final chapters which attempt to apply 
the psychology and sociology of youth to 
practical areas like the home, school, coun. 
seling, leisure groups, religious situations, 
and the community. He pulls no punches 
and various groups will protest that they 
are really doing more and better things 
than are indicated in the pages of the book. 
The reviewer thought these sections quite 
thought-provoking. One of the best of 
these latter chapters is on religion, a prov- 
ince which psychologists and specialists in 
counseling rarely touch, as is evidenced by 
the dearth of material on the subject in 
books or in the professional journals. 

One excerpt from the section on counsel- 


ing is quoted to sample the flavor and ap- 


proach to problems found in these final 
chapters. e excerpt is headed “Unskilled 
attempts at ‘deep therapy’ ” and says: “Hav- 
ing learned that many emotional problems 
have roots in unconscious motivations going 
back to early childhood, some counselors 
are re to see if they can ‘get to the 
roots’ of the problem a youngster brings 
them. Not only do they scrutinize each 
utterance for hidden meanings, but they 
seck to draw out of the young person mate- 
rial he needs to keep hidden from himself. 
This is an extremely dangerous practice. 
When a counselor feels that a youngster 
needs ‘deep therapy,’ he should have a psy- 
chiatrist confirm that judgment. Psycho. 
therapy is no province for the amateur. It 
should be practiced only by individuals who 
have received special training, which in- 
cludes a long period of practice under com- 
petent supervision. Simple as the prin- 
ciples of psychiatry may seem on first read- 
ing, self-study is not adequate preparation. 
Unless definitely qualified by having met 
recognized professional standards, 


selors are well advised to avoid any probing 
into unconscious motivation. Despite the 
best of intentions they can do a great deal 
of harm and not even know they are doing 
it.” 

In conclusion, it might be noted that any- 
one working with adolescents well might 
read at least one solid book a year to in- 
crease his knowledge of this age group. 
This is a book which will make you think, 
which will raise your level of understanding, 
and, as the author hopes, help to translate 
this knowledge into clearheaded, purpose- 
ful, vigorous D. WILKINs, 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 
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Statistics IN Epucation, by Merle W. 
Tate. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1955. 


HERE Is a growing demand for courses in 

statistics designed to meet the needs and 
background of students in education. Tate 
has written a book for students in education 
which he describes in the preface as—“not 
presupposing previous work in statistics, nor 
mathematical knowledge beyond the sim- 
plest algebra. The approach is mainly 
through common sense and arithmetic.” It 
would seem to the reviewer that the book 
only partially meets these laudable objec- 
tives. Although Tate does not consume 
much space in deriving the various common 
statistical formulas, he does take his pre- 
sumed naive readers into the labyrinth of 
the statistical forest through pathways that 
cover many of the vagaries of statistics. 
Although competent statisticians may use 
the geometric or harmonic means, Shep- 
herd’s correction, or a variety of ways for 
computing stigma, it has been the reviewer's 
experience that students are befuddled b 
exposure to a mass of unfamiliar material. 
Perhaps, the good teacher or writer may be 
characterized by the selectivity he exercises 
in what he chooses to emphasize. 

For the more advanced student Tate offers 
a comprehensive coverage of the usual sta- 
tistical tools that educational researchers 
might need. He discusses and illustrates the 
uses that may be made with each technique 
and its limitations. Definitions of most of 
the terms are provided in the text as well as 
a number of practice exercises. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


Textbook of 


OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 


by Eamon Naomh Michael O'Sullivan 
B.A., M.B., D.P.M. 


Recognized b he all the mental hospitals, as « 
aid in psychological medicine 4 


Dr. Eamon N. i. O'Sulivan has devoted simost tity years to a practical study of 
o subject. He has attempted, in this Textbook, to provide material which is in 

closest adh conformity with the accepted curriculum for the training of Oc- 


The book gives a fairly exhaustive history of the 
development of O.T., and covers in much detail 
the principles underlying the treatment, as well os CONTENTS 
its objects and advantages. The classification of 
the different types of O.T., as well as its sub- 

divisions and sections are listed ond described. Definition end History 
Many chapters are devoted exclusively to dis- Principles, Rules, Objects and Advantages 
cussing the development and organizing of a 

hospital O.T. Department, detailing the duties and Cleseifications end Subdivisions 

the roles played by each member of the adminis- 
trative and wpervisory personnel. 


A ber of chapters are allotted to c detailed 
discussion of the three main sections of the treat- 
ment—Handicraft Therapy, Recreational Therapy 
and Re-Educational Therapy, with o general 
analysis of the subsections in each, including a 
special chapter covering the commercial or busi- 
ness side of the treatment. The final six chapters 
deal with a special analysis of three of the major 
handicrafts and introduce considerations and 
viewpoints of o most original nature. Two chap- 
ters discuss in a fairly detailed, though tabloid 
form, the whole range of mental diseases and 
mental states, in a way that has not hitherto been 
attempted in any O.T. treatise. 


Herewith is how Dr. W. Rush Dunton, 
Jr., epitomized the work in a« very 
laudatory foreword: 


“| know of no other work on the subject, 
hitherto seen, which is so complete and 
specific—presented in a clear, most 
readable style which makes perusal of 
the work o pleasure rather than a tosk 
—there is much in the book which will be 
informative and stimulating to all who 
are interested in Occupational Therapy.” 
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PUBLISHERS 
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Beginning students will find the discus- 
sion of tables and graphs informative and 
the sequence of topics meaningful. Inserted 
in the text at various times is the question 
“why?” to activate student thinking. The 
appendices are helpful including some 
mathematical notes, illustrative data, and 
12 common statistical tables. 

Though Tate describes at some length the 
fallacy of assuming that all educational 
measurement is normally distributed, he 
spends very little time on non-linear esti- 
mates of relationship, discussing only the 
correlation ratio, etc. It would seem to the 
reviewer that more attention should be 
focused in educational and psychological 
statistics texts on non-linear techniques of 
the kind found in economics and business 
statistics textbooks. 

On page 134, Tate states that percentile 
norms are the most common type of norms 
for elementary school tests. This statement 
is questionable in terms of most of the 
standard tests available at this level. 

Some minor suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the book include a glossary of sta- 
tistical terms in the back of the book, page 


numbers to be provided when a reference 
is made to a table, and illustrations of 
graphs that include three or more variables. 


In summary, “Statistics in Education” is 
a comprehensive text, well-suited for stu- 
dents prepared to learn a fairly thorough 
sample of statistical methods. Its effective- 
ness in use will depend on the extent the 
instructor can guide his students through 
the abundant material to be found in the 
text.—Witttam CoLemMan, University of 
Tennessee. 


EpuUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy, edited 
Arthur P. Coladarci. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1955. xvi + 656 pp. $3.90. 


ASED ON THE conviction that there is 
“unique pedagogical value in acquaint- 

ing the student with a wide range of pro- 
fessional periodical literature,” this big and 
well-printed book of readings will be well 
received by most instructors and found hap- 
pily informative by non-specialists in the 
eld. One illustration of the effort that has 
gone into making this volume useful for 
classroom purposes is a chart which relates 


the various readings to specific sections in 
eleven of the most widely adopted texts in 
educational Instructor and 
student can thus readily integrate text as- 
signments with these relevant samples from 
the journal literature. 

Containing forty-six articles, the book is 
organized in eight major sections: Psychol- 
ogy and Educational Practice, Develop- 
mental Aspects of Behavior, Teachers’ Per- 
ceptions of Pupil Behavior, The Class as a 
Group, Learning: Motivational As 
Learning: Maximizing Transfer, Pupil Ad- 
justment and Guidance, and Assessment of 
pupil Status and Progress. Papers of experi- 
mental, theoretical, and programmatic kinds 
are included, and the types of specific con- 
tent represented are varied and always im- 
portant from the standpoint of teachers in 
training, the audience for whom this vol- 
ume is particularly planned. 

While no anthology is likely to satisfy 
every one, this collection seems to strike a 
nice balance between the two basic ap- 
proaches to educational psychology. On 
the one hand, this field may be regarded 
fundamentally as a subdivision of psycho- 
logical science and taught as a matter of 
specialized and rigorous knowledge. On the 
other, educationa psychology may be con- 
ceived primarily as a way of developing in 
prospective teachers those attitudes and 
values that are considered conducive to the 
fullest understanding of children and the 
most effective performance in the classroom. 
These points of view are not necessarily in 
conflict, but they are different; and the de- 
mands of professors who favor one rather 
than the other ate likely to differ accord- 
ingly with respect to instructional materials. 
Coladarci has done a fine job in selectin 
papers that both camps will find helpfu 
with a minimum of irritation at perceived 
sins of omission or commission. 

Nevertheless, supplementary readings will 
probably be in For 
example, one could wish for more sophis- 
ticated representatives of modern learning 
theory and its relation to educational prac- 
tice, and one tinds it hard to explain the 
relatively weak items in the section on meas- 
urement. Similarly, it would appear that 
the field of guidance has developed beyond 
the point that most of the selections in this 
area suggest. These concerns, however, are 
more than offset by the wise choices and the 
sharp eye for instructional purposes that 
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have gone into the making of this collection. 
—E. J. SHopen, Jr., Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 


BeHavior AND Mispenavior, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1955. 


= REFRESHING book bears the subtitle 
“A Teachers Guide to Action.” The 
action referred to concerns the ever-perti- 
nent and controversial area of classroom 
discipline. The brief preface of the book 
points up the lack of agreement and under- 
standing in the area of discipline and con- 
cludes with this statement: “. . . Behavior 
and Misbehavior aims to guide so that 
teacher thoughtfulness will result, not in a 
stalemate, but ae in wise action, 
good for children and for society.” The 
content which follows strives to accomplish 
that objective. 

The book has four major divisions: (1) 
“The Nature of the Problem,” (2) “Teach- 
ing Discipline to Stable Children,” (3) 
“Remedial Teaching of Discipline,” and 
() “The Nature of the Solution.” 

n the opening section the author points 
out that in some educational circles the 
concept of discipline has come to be con- 
sidered as undesirable and cea mayer He 
postulates the point of view that effective 
discipline is a valid concept and that society 
and the children want and need it. He 
then goes on to discuss the relationship of 
discipline to the development of independ- 
ence and individuality. 

The second major section discusses the 
teaching of desirable behavior to the normal 
and stable children who make up the ma- 
jority of the typical classroom group. The 
discussion is based upon two major points: 
that desirable and acceptable behavior, like 
any other material in the school program, 
must be learned by the students and taught 
by the teacher, and that the teacher’s actions 
must be guided by a thorough understand. 
ing of the principles of child growth and 
development in order that she may differen- 
tiate between normal behavior and misbe- 
havior for the age group involved. 

The third major section discusses the 
development of discipline for students with 
poor adjustment. e author terms this 
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the “Remedial Teaching of Discipline.” It 
is based upon the premise that all behavior 
is caused and that the teacher's actions in 
working with children who have behavior 
problems should be based upon a thorough 
understanding of the basic human needs 
and the mechanisms of adjustment. It is 
emphasized that the problems typically re- 
sult from a lack of satisfaction of basic needs 
continuing over a — of years and thus 
that the solution of these problems will also 
take considerable time, with many discour- 
aging reversions to previously established 
behavioral patterns to be expected. 

The final chapter, largely a summary of 
the previous discussion, emphasizes the fact 
that discipline must be taught to individual 
students according to their needs. For this 
reason there are no magic formulae which 
can be applied to all disciplinary problems. 

The book is written in an interesting, 
non-technical style which can be under- 
stood with a minimum knowledge of psy- 
chological terminology. Although the syle 
and vocabulary is easily understood the 
content is based upon sound principles of 
psychology and of child pout and devel- 
opment. It appears that the work was 
written primarily for elementary-school 
teachers, but the same basic principles could 
certainly be applied in secondary-school 
classrooms. At several points in the discus- 
sion, however, the exact meaning of the 
author could have been clarified by more 
specific examples drawn from classroom situ- 
ations. 

Behavior and Misbehavior is recom- 
mended as an informative and enjoyable 
evening of reading for any classroom teacher 
or school administrator. The book might 
also be made available to the members of 
parent groups for helping them with prob- 


lems of discipline and behavior encountered 
with their children. Moreover, it might 
well help parents understand the concept 
of discipline advocated in the modern — ic 
school.—D. J]. HeramMann, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, College of William and 
Mary. 
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InpusTRIAL Recreation, by Dr. Jackson 
M. Anderson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955. 


12 Book, the first treatment of industrial 
recreation in comprehensive textbook 
form, deals with the principles of industrial 
recreation, program aspects of recreation in 
industry, and administrative patterns in- 
cluding related factors commonly found in 
the field of industrial recreation. 

Industrial recreation is defined and its 
history and development traced in a schol- 
arly manner, with attention given to the 
»lace of employee recreation in our modern 
industrial and technological society. Rec- 
ommended principles and policies are 
offered as a means of developing an effec- 
tive am and as an approach to preserv- 
ing the integrity of the program. e rela- 
tionship of industrial recreation to the basic 
recreation needs of people is discussed. The 
author also explains how recreation in in- 
dustry can be related to recreation in the 
general community setting. 

The program aspects of industrial recrea- 
tion are ly discussed and cover 
three factors: planning the program; ini- 
tiating the program; and the content of the 
program. 

The author devotes more attention to the 
section on administration than to either of 
the sections on principles or program. 
Under this section consideration is given to 
important factors such as leadership, or- 
ganization, administration, finance, facili- 
ties, records, reports, and means of evaluat- 
ing industrial recreation. 

industrial recreation pro- 


grams involving several companies and co- 
ordinated or sponsored by a community 
agency are discussed. Sample employee 
recreation association organization charts 
and by-laws are presented in a helpful fash- 
ion. The appendix includes sources of in- 
formation on industrial recreation and 
other valuable data. 

The book is geared to industrial recrea- 
tion as sponsored by management and by 
employee-management combinations of 
various patterns and it does a noteworthy 
job in presenting a comprehensive and prac- 
tical approach to industrial recreation from 
these points of view. Little attention is 
given to recreation for industrial workers 
as sponsored by labor unions independent 
of management. This may be Fi | 
able inasmuch as labor union sponsored 
recreation is presently but a small factor in 
the vastness of the industrial recreation 
movement in this country. It is a factor 
that will grow in proportion, however. 

The appearance of this book is further 
evidence that the field of recreation is de- 
veloping specialities such as the older pro- 
fessions have long since done. Hospital 
recreation and industrial recreation exem- 

lify such specialities. The author has 

n able to present the unique aspects of 
recreation in industry in terms of prin- 
ciples, administrative organization, and 
programming without separating the fun- 
damental purposes of recreation from their 
basic contributions to the personal develop- 
ment and happiness of man. 

Dr. Anderson has produced a most valu- 
able and authoritative book. It will be the 
basic text in industrial recreation for some 
years to come and wil! be of value to all 
those in the field of recreation and to those 
preparing for the field. The book is most 
timely in that it calls sharp attention to a 
significant segment of recreation in today’s 
society. Although the author does not 
state this in direct terms, the book is also 
an addition to the literature in the area ol 
recreation for adults.—Geratp B. 
GERALD, Director of Recreation Training. 
University of Minnesota. 
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